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Sex hypocrisy 

If SKS had read a little more carefully 
my letter (January 21) in response to 
his initial contribution, he might be a 
little less prone to construct straw men 
of his own in his response (Letters, 
January 28). 

He claims that I accused him of “not 
addressing sexual relationships be¬ 
tween proletarians and capitalists”. In 
reality, my claim was that advocates 
of the age of consent rarely, if ever, 
consistently apply their rationale that 
power disparities necessarily negate 
sexual consent. If they did, sexual re¬ 
lationships across other social divi¬ 
sions would almost certainly face the 
same authoritarian restrictions we im¬ 
pose on young people. 

The reason that young people are 
uniquely singled out has less to do 
with a desire to protect them, and more 
to do with adults anxiously trying to 
control their sexuality or, more specif¬ 
ically, parents attempting to assert 
chattel property rights over their off¬ 
spring. There is no other reasonable 
explanation for why young people are 
so often punished for having sex with 
other young people. 

SKS also asserts that he does not 
advocate “anti-sex feminism”. Since 
SKS finds this label insulting, it is odd 
that there is no discussion of what he 
thinks anti-sex feminism is or how he 
thinks his views contradict it. He pro¬ 
vides only a dogmatic declaration that 
once again ignores what I actually 
wrote. I never claimed SKS identified 
as an anti-sex feminist: only that he 
was recycling anti-sex feminists’ 
views of sexuality. 

According to anti-sex feminists, 
sexuality is nothing more than a tool 
for men as a class to oppress women 
and young people as a class. As Cath¬ 
erine MacKinnon famously claimed, 
“sexuality is to feminism what work is 
to Marxism”. This understanding of 
sexuality, as I mentioned in my previ¬ 
ous letter, reduces sexuality to a sin¬ 
gle axis of social power and sees that 
power relationship as completely 
dominated by men. It does not at¬ 
tempt to theorise how men and wom¬ 
en relate differently to sexuality on the 
basis of orientation, class, race or age. 

Neither does it consider whether 
sexuality can be a means of resisting 
social domination, whether legally 
proscribing young people’s desired 
sexual activity only further dehuman¬ 
ises and disempowers them, or wheth¬ 
er a physically pleasurable sexual ac¬ 
tivity might raise a different set of 
questions than physical abuse or 
forced domestic labour. 

It is, in other words, reductionist. 
SKS might innocently claim to disa¬ 
vow the anti-sex feminists’ reduction- 
ism, but his analogising age-of-con- 
sent legislation to child labour laws 
leaves little doubt where he stands. 

“How we fuck” is certainly a social 
relationship. Where SKS goes astray 
is in failing to realise that it is an ana¬ 
lytically distinct kind of social rela¬ 
tionship. It should not be conflated 
with how we work, how we organise 
politically, or any other kind of social 
relationship. Sexuality involves a 
unique constellation of biological and 
psychological capacities and tenden¬ 
cies. A notable tendency is for human 
beings to find sex physically pleasur¬ 
able and therefore to seek it out. This 
certainly does not mean that all sex is 
consensual or pleasurable, but it does 
mean that we should be very careful 
when we hear equivalencies being 
drawn between age-based laws regu¬ 
lating wage-slavery and age-based 
laws regulating sexual conduct. 

To pretend that they are the same 


because they involve the same cate¬ 
gories of people is to perform a vio¬ 
lent (and unMarxist) abstraction. It is 
to ignore the uniqueness of the activ¬ 
ity being regulated, and instead to 
pretend that all social relations in¬ 
volve the same needs, desires, capac¬ 
ities and therefore power relation¬ 
ships. Marx condemned capitalism as 
exploitive because it was, and contin¬ 
ues to be, a system of forced labour 
operating under the guise of consent. 
Without the “silent compulsion of 
hunger”, most proletarians would find 
waged surplus labour so unpleasant, 
or its political consequences so 
unacceptable, that they would not 
perform it. 

Does this model of power translate 
seamlessly into the world of young 
people’s sexuality, as SKS’s analogy 
suggests? Are we to believe that 
young people, like starving proletari¬ 
ans, have no reasonable alternative 
but to say ‘yes’ when sexually propo¬ 
sitioned by adults? Maybe this is the 
case in parent-child relationships, 
where capitalist society continues to 
grant the parent virtual ownership of 
the young person, or in cases where 
a young person is hustling for sub¬ 
sistence money. But can we honestly 
say to ourselves as Marxist-socialists 
that ‘have sex or starve’ accurately re¬ 
flects all young people’s sexual agen¬ 
cy? Is sex really so unpleasant that we 
must assume non-consensual crimi¬ 
nality when we learn that a young 
person has had a sexual relationship 
with somebody in a different age cat¬ 
egory? Is consensual genital stimula¬ 
tion the equivalent of being locked in 
a soot-filled factory for 14 hours? 
Maybe SKS maintains a highly nega¬ 
tive view of sex, but I do not. 

The most disturbing aspect of SKS’s 
post is not his reductionism or failure 
to think clearly about his ideas on con¬ 
sent and power. It is his unwillingness 
to come to terms with the hypocrisy of 
his own views. He accuses me of 
“speaking for young people”, of sub¬ 
stituting my judgment for theirs, as if 
to imply I am arguing that all young 
people should be having sex. 

I am on the side that wants the young 
people to decide for themselves, espe¬ 
cially where that decision is an emphat¬ 
ic ‘no’. It is SKS who wants to substi¬ 
tute his judgment for the judgment of 
young people on this matter. It is SKS 
who wants intrusive developmental 
tests to take precedence over young 
people’s own opinions. Our comrades 
can decide for themselves which view 
is the authoritarian one. 

Clark 

Toronto 

Paper round 

I would like to make a few points about 
two articles in last week’s paper. 

Mark Fischer is correct when he 
writes, “The reality of unempoy[ment] 
is now largely experienced as a per¬ 
sonal tragedy rather than a social phe¬ 
nomenon. This atomised and impo¬ 
tent state for masses of people is the 
fault of the leaders of the workers’ 
movement” (‘Lessons of the NUWM 
and UWC’, January 28). 

According to information gathered 
via the Office for National Statistics’ 
quarterly labour force survey, unem¬ 
ployment in the UK is around 2.5 mil¬ 
lion. In addition, there are 2.7 million 
people claiming disability benefits (in 
the form of incapacity benefit, or in¬ 
come support with the disability pre¬ 
mium). There are also 1.3 million peo¬ 
ple on single parent benefits. Then 
there are the 1.5 million housewives, 
carers and ‘discouraged’ workers, 
bringing the total number of econom¬ 
ically inactive adults of working age 
in the UK to around eight million. 

Recently, Yvette Cooper, secretary 
of state for work and pensions, asked 
the statisticians in her department to 


investigate why official unemploy¬ 
ment had not increased as much as had 
been predicted. The answer to this 
conundrum was shown in a recent 
Channel 4 programme Middle class 
and jobless, which explained that 
there are 750,000 unemployed middle 
class people who are not claiming 
benefits because their capital or part¬ 
ners’ income is too large or they are 
too ashamed to do so. 

So a new Unemployed Workers 
Charter, which I strongly urge the 
CPGB to launch, will have to target the 
diverse range of people that go to 
make up the eight million economical¬ 
ly inactive in the UK. Organising the 
unemployed is, at the best of times, 
very difficult. Once an unemployed 
person gets a job, he or she wants to 
forget about the time they were unem¬ 
ployed. However, communists must 
endeavour to do what they can. 

The new UWC should, in my opin¬ 
ion, target two groups of the econom¬ 
ically inactive. One is the million 
young people aged 16 to 25 who are 
‘NEETs’ (not in education, employ¬ 
ment or training). The other is the 2.7 
million people on disability benefits, 
who will all have to undergo medicals 
over the next three years as part of 
their personal capability assessment. 

Fortunately, there is an excellent 
web-based, membership-funded or¬ 
ganisation called Benefits and Work 
(www.benefitsandwork.co.uk), which 
all communists interested in claim¬ 
ants’ rights should join. 

In the same issue, Laurie McCauley 
reports on whether the CPGB should 
downgrade the printing of the Week¬ 
ly Worker in favour of an increased 
web presence (‘Communists meet to 
debate perspectives’, January 28). 

Whilst I read the paper each Thurs¬ 
day as soon as it is online, I continue 
to receive a hard copy. Once read, I 
pass it on to a friend, who reads it on 
Sunday mornings. A hard copy, as 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales and the Socialist Workers Par¬ 
ty have learnt with their weekly pa¬ 
pers, is an essential ‘calling card’. 
People put more value on something 
they pay for, in contrast to a leaflet 
handed out at a demo or university. 

If the CPGB did not have a hard copy 
of the Weekly Worker, it would have the 
same problem that the virtual Interna¬ 
tional Committee of the Fourth Intema- 
tional/Socialist Equality Party has with 
its World Socialist Web Site, which is 
reduced to handing out leaflets that are 
soon discarded. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

No religion 

Jeff Leese seems to imply that issues 
raised by what can be loosely termed 
‘environmentalists’ are a priori 
grounded on reactionary principles 
(Letters, January 28). He is, of course, 
quite right when he points out that, 
for Marx and Engels, “... social trans¬ 
formation was required to bring about 
a consciously planned society that 
would unleash humanity’s productive 
potential and thus step up its control 
over its natural surroundings”. 

But are not human beings also in 
the midst of and part of nature? More¬ 
over, in this sense, surely a centrally 
important aspect of a planned socie¬ 
ty is control over population num¬ 
bers, not least of all because, whatev¬ 
er we may like to believe, the earth’s 
resources are finite. Whether we like 
it or not, there will be a decline in oil 
production. Given that the global food 
supply is heavily reliant on oil and, 
crucially, water, is it really feasible that 
- even under socialism, which will pro¬ 
duce for need and not profit - “scores 
of billions of human beings” will be 
able to live a sustainable and fulfilled 
life on Earth? 

As both Tony Clark (Letters, Janu¬ 


ary 28) and Ted Hankin (December 17) 
pointed out, classical Marxism was not 
faced with such issues. As far as I 
understood it - and I’m sure someone 
will correct me if I’m wrong - Marxism 
is a tool, a methodology for analys¬ 
ing, and drawing conclusions about, 
the reality of the material world; and, 
from that, about how we can proceed 
to change social relations in that 
world. It is not a religion, where we 
refer back to the holy texts for the 
correct line. What was a correct anal¬ 
ysis in Marx and Engels’ time, with a 
global population of about 1.5 billion, 
may no longer be appropriate in con¬ 
temporary conditions. 

Jo Russell 
email 

Good guy 

James Turley is lukewarm about the 
news that “around $114 million [is] 
promised by Barack Obama’s govern¬ 
ment” (‘Quake: no act of god’, Janu¬ 
ary 21). It is easy to be cynical about 
Obama’s motives, especially from an 
organisation who branded him 
“world’s Nol terrorist” before he had 
actually moved into the White House. 

James mentions the “lurid tales of 
looting and sundry barbarism among 
the local population”. It’s not surpris¬ 
ing that such things take place from a 
desperately poor and dispossessed 
population, and that is precisely why 
troops need to go in. I’m a bit of an 
anarchist myself, but the sort of anar¬ 
chy where criminal gangs run riot is 
not something I’m in favour of. If 
you’re distributing millions, perhaps 
billions, of dollars in aid, you need to 
make sure it gets to the people who 
need it. 

Isn’t it brilliant that US troops are 
doing something very good in con¬ 
trast to the role of the US military in 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iraq? 
Barack Obama has good intentions, 
talking of the need to “unite Chris¬ 
tians, Muslims, Jews, Hindus and 
non-believers” in his inauguration 
speech. So different from the divide- 
and-rule agenda of Bush, Cheney and 
the rest of the Project for a New Amer¬ 
ican Century that spoke of the need 
for “a new Pearl Harbor” - ie, 9/11. 

The SWP is stuck in the past and 
would oppose United Nations peace¬ 
keepers too, believing the UN is al¬ 
ways a tool of US imperialism - the 
same logic that led to them opposing 
troops in Bosnia, Kosova and East 
Timor. 

Steve Wallis 

Manchester 

Kit off 

In mid-January I met with some friends 
at Kelly’s Cellar, Belfast. I wore a jacket 
with the zipper wide open. Underneath 
I had a Celtic jersey. It was Sunday just 
hours after a soccer match on TV. 

After a few minutes, the barman 
came to me and asked me to close the 
zipper. I asked him why and he an¬ 
swered: “Celtic jerseys are not al¬ 
lowed here”. I complained and left 
immediately. 

Kelly’s Cellar is one of the oldest 
pubs in Belfast and it was used by the 
Society of United Irishmen to hold 
their secret meetings. The United 
Irishmen writing still looms from the 
wall, accompanied with portraits of 
republican leader Henry Joy Mc¬ 
Cracken and Theobald Wolfe Tone. A 
plaque near the front doors commem¬ 
orates the meetings of the United 
Irishmen. 

The ideals of the United Irishmen 
mean nothing to the owners of such a 
historical pub. They shouldn’t adorn 
themselves with borrowed plumes. 
Cherishing all the children of the nation 
equally, but not with Celtic jerseys? 
Belfast republican 
email 


Smear 

Shame on you for publishing such a 
smear piece (‘Know your enemy’, 
January 14). 

Obviously, you did not read our 
articles (nor did Tony Greenstein un¬ 
derstand them), but rushed into ac¬ 
cusing us of being an anti-Semitic site. 

Proof, please? Go visit it and find us 
the anti-Semitic posts. If you fail to do 
so, we demand an online apology. 
Mary Rizzo 

www.palestinethinktank.com 

Big brain 

Comrade Bob Potter in his article 
‘Dawkins and Dennett defended’ has 
grasped the wrong end of the stick so 
firmly that I think it best to start at the 
beginning in explaining the signifi¬ 
cance of brain size for the origin of 
Homo sapiens (Weekly Worker Janu¬ 
ary 28). 

The key biological difference be¬ 
tween ourselves and chimpanzees is 
that hominoid females do their best to 
hide the fact that they are fertile (pre¬ 
sumably because this ensures them 
more attention from males and thus 
improves their reproductive success), 
while female chimps display their fer¬ 
tility. Originally our ancestors’ brain 
size appears to be similar to that of 
chimps, but during the next period the 
smaller-brained hominids disappear 
from the fossil record and brain size 
doubles. These big-brained young 
need more food and mature to inde¬ 
pendence more slowly. This appears 
to have happened because post-men¬ 
strual females assisted their daugh¬ 
ters in raising the young. What was 
in it for the females in taking on such 
a formidable task? 

In the final stage of our develop¬ 
ment into Homo sapiens with anoth¬ 
er doubling in brain size the picture 
becomes clear. The females, in alliance 
with the beta males, overthrew the al¬ 
pha males and won a social order that 
was egalitarian. This state of affairs 
survives for about 100,000 years until 
the extinction of the plentiful large 
animals that had ensured a state of 
abundance for ancient Homo sapiens. 
In Chris Knight’s view Homo sapiens 
are an evolved species with a genetic 
structure that is stable and capable of 
expressing our species’ essence. 
Communism is the only social form 
that can fulfil our genetic and intellec¬ 
tual needs. 

It is worth mentioning that the over¬ 
throw of the alpha males did not in¬ 
volve the use of exterminating vio¬ 
lence, nor were they driven out. They 
were incorporated into society as val¬ 
uable, but not all-powerful, figures. 
The longer maturational process had 
created closer bonds with their moth¬ 
ers. This process must also have af¬ 
fected the alpha males and helped 
make them more cooperative with the 
new order. So the growth in brain size 
is most closely related to a long¬ 
standing struggle by females to take 
control of their sexuality. 

A side effect, however, was the very 
strong sense of solidarity that made 
organising on a scale by which we 
could successfully hunt animals that 
even the lions could not touch and 
made us Africa’s top predator. 

Our brain is, relative to our size, 
much larger than that of any other 
mammal, but for an animal that hunts 
we do not have exceptional sight or 
hearing or sense of smell, as you 
might expect. But we are better at 
planning and in a most peculiar way. 
We see everything through sym¬ 
bols. Everything is firstly changed 
into something it is not and only 
through abstraction can we reach a 
sense of reality. Our brain allowed 
us to do that. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 
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Latest ‘united 
front’ launched 


T he Socialist Workers Party’s 
Right to Work conference on 
Saturday January 30 saw over 
800 socialists and trade unionists 
pack into Manchester’s Central Hall. 
An excellent turnout, with the SWP 
bussing in comrades from across the 
country, to be joined by contingents 
from other left groups, including the 
Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, CPGB, Workers Power, Inter¬ 
national Bolshevik Tendency and 
Respect, some representing trade 
union branches. 

The large attendance produced 
an atmosphere that was upbeat, en¬ 
ergetic and positive, but at times 
things bordered on the chaotic, as 
people were crammed into every 
space available in the main hall, 
with many having to listen from the 
corridors or behind the stage. The 
conference was promoted as an op¬ 
portunity to develop and strength¬ 
en “networks of resistance” both 
nationally and locally. It was pos¬ 
sible to submit amendments to the 
statement of intent and for com¬ 
rades to stand for a 25-strong steer¬ 
ing committee. 

The opening session consisted 
of a rally, featuring speakers from 
recent and ongoing struggles, 
some of which have resulted in vic¬ 
tories or inspirational resistance. 
Vestas occupier Mark Smith spoke 
of the struggle to find work after 
the closure of the plant on the Isle 
of Wight, but is hopeful that there 
will be a new facility built on the 
island and the sacked workers will 
be re-employed. Sue Bond (SWP), 
vice-president of the Public and 
Commercial Services union, who 
was forced to apologise for voting 
with the PCS leadership and 
against SWP policy in 2005, dis¬ 
cussed the current ballot to defend 
redundancy entitlements. Mean¬ 
while, fresh from undermining the 
postal workers’ strike, Communica¬ 
tion Workers Union deputy gener¬ 
al secretary Tony Kearns used the 
opportunity to talk militant and left. 
Kearns said to a round of a ap¬ 
plause that we need policies and 
action to “defend the working 
class, not the political elite”. Com¬ 
rades then broke up into different 
‘workshops’. 

I attended the one on ‘A political 
voice for the movement’, where the 
speakers were Susan Press from the 
Labour Representation Committee 
and Michael Lavalette, the SWP’s 
councillor in Preston (comrade 
Bond was in the chair). Susan Press 
argued that the left had failed to 
form any credible alternative to 
Labour and that what is needed 
now is not more arguing over form¬ 
ing a new party, but uniting around 
a common agenda such as the Peo¬ 
ple’s Charter that could bring to¬ 
gether socialists inside and outside 
the Labour Party in common action. 
Comrade Lavalette spoke of the tra¬ 
dition of the left in standing for 
election as fighters for the working 
class, going back to the first com¬ 
munist MPs and looking forward to 
more representatives like himself. 

During the discussion Workers 
Power’s Jeremy Drinkall announced 
that WP intended to stand in Lon¬ 
don Vauxhall constituency, hopeful¬ 
ly under the banner of the Trade 


Unionist and Socialist Coalition. He 
also argued for the need for a new 
anti-capitalist party - a common 
theme pushed by Workers Power 
members throughout the day. An 
IBT comrade argued for a new par¬ 
ty, but not on such vague and anti- 
Marxist foundations as ‘anti-capi¬ 
talism’ or the ‘broad left’. She argued 
that during the general election 
communists should not call for a 
vote for anybody. 

Unfortunately I myself was not 
called to speak, but there were 
interventions from local members 
of SPEW, who came to push the 
Hazel Must Go campaign (which 
aims to stand against Hazel Blears 
in Salford), and to dismiss any 
thought of voting for any Labour 
candidates. Members of the SWP 
loosely agreed with the need for a 
new party and attacked the IBT’s 
intervention as “ultra-left postur¬ 
ing”. It should be noted that Tusc 
got very little mention during the 
session, which surely provided 
both the SWP and SPEW with the 
opportunity to try and win support 
for the coalition from trade union¬ 
ists and other socialists in the hall. 

There were other sessions on or¬ 
ganising the unemployed, the anti¬ 
union laws, ‘jobs, not bombs’, climate 
change, anti-racism, education cuts, 
and students and young workers. 
The session on unemployment was 
addressed by the secretary of the 
Unemployed Workers Union, Alex 
Halligan, who was seeking support 
not just from the Right to Work cam¬ 
paign, but from across the workers’ 
movement. The session on anti-un- 
ion laws, which was addressed by 
Unite general secretary candidate 
Jerry Hicks (Respect, ex-SWP), 
looked at how they have been used 
against BA workers. 

The final plenary was entitled 
‘Building solidarity - uniting the re¬ 
sistance’. Speakers included Dave 
Chappie, chair of the National Shop 
Stewards Network, who engaged in 
what was in essence a prolonged rant 
claiming continuity with Industrial 
Workers of the World leader Big Bill 
Haywood and syndicalism. He said 
that the NSSN is not the Campaign 
for a New Workers’ Party or the prop¬ 
erty of this or that left group and, 
whilst it is a rank and file network, it 
is not in opposition to the union lead¬ 
ership. The comrade seemed rather 
confused. Sue Bond spoke about the 
PCS ballot again, as Mark Serwotka 
did not attend, and Michael Bradley, 
SWP industrial organiser, talked of 
the need to establish local groups 
and link up the different struggles. 
The best speech of the day came 
from victimised trade unionist and 
cleaner Juan Carlos, who explained 
the struggles that he and his com¬ 
rades have had to go through just to 
earn a wage they could live on. He 
ended his speech by calling, to 
cheers and a round of applause, for 
the end of capitalism. 

At the end of this final session it 
was announced that all amend¬ 
ments to the statement of intent had 
been accepted. These included ad¬ 
ditions on unemployed workers, im¬ 
migration and asylum, as well as 
building a rank and file network. The 
statement was passed unanimous¬ 
ly with no-one speaking against - 


but in fact there had been no oppor¬ 
tunity to speak on the statement or 
propose an alternative. 

It is, of course, full of supportable 
demands (see www.righttowork.org.uk). 
It calls for local groups to be formed 
across the country, which would 
“bring together networks of sup¬ 
porters” to organise campaigns, and 
would be “centred on rank and file 
workers but should also seek offi¬ 
cial trade union support”. They 
would also be open to students and 
pensioners. On a very basic level it 
is true that getting socialists and 
activists meeting regularly can ‘only 
be a good thing’, but on what basis? 
The left already mobilises as best as 
it can in support of workers’ strug¬ 
gles, but only a single working class 
combat party can provide them with 
a winning strategy. 

Similarly decisions to support the 
demonstration against job cuts at 
Corns on February 13 and back the 
National Pensioners Convention 
April 10 rally to defend public serv¬ 
ices, as the conference agreed, were 
worthy enough, and no doubt we 
will all go along to the demonstra¬ 
tion promised outside the autumn 
conference of whichever party has 
won the general election and contin¬ 
ue to fight the BNP. But weren’t we 
going to do all that anyway? 

The conference was far more inter¬ 
esting than, say, the SWP’s previous 
dull ‘united front’ for workplace ac¬ 
tivists, Organising for Fighting Un¬ 
ions. But it was yet another indica¬ 
tion that the left in Britain has no 
clear way forward, and is much hap¬ 
pier to push trade union struggles 
and single-issue campaigns than 
fighting for unity within a single 
Marxist party - when the question 
came up, it was posed in the usual 
‘broad workers’ party’ terms. 

Throughout the day we were 
treated to platform speeches from 
trade union bureaucrats and mem¬ 
bers of national executives. There 
is obviously a contradiction be¬ 
tween aiming to organise the rank 
and file independent of the bu¬ 
reaucracy and giving such promi¬ 
nence to its left face. 

Tusc featured very briefly through¬ 
out the day and there was no clear in¬ 
dication that the SWP was backing it. 
The Stop the War Coalition is official¬ 
ly supporting the Right to Work cam¬ 
paign, although only a year ago the 
STWC refused to back the Conven¬ 
tion of the Left because, as Lindsey 
German argued, it was too political and 
would scare away the liberals and 
moderate supporters of the anti-war 
movement. In reality RTW is just an¬ 
other gathering (convention) of the 
left, but obviously different rules ap¬ 
ply when it comes to SWP-organised 
campaigns. 

No doubt the conference was also 
seen by the SWP leadership as a 
chance to cement ‘the party’ around 
their new ‘strategy’ of giving priori¬ 
ty to workers’ struggles against the 
effects of the recession and showing 
the beleaguered minority that the 
leadership can draw in support. 

An RTW steering committee was 
elected at the conference, though 
the names of the successful can¬ 
didates have not yet been released 
as I write • 

Chris Strafford 


Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings. Study topic, plus weekly political report 
from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for details. 
February 7: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘The Jevons paradox - environment and 
technology under capitalism’. 

February 14: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘A planetary defeat - the failure of 
global environmental refonn’. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: ‘Introduction to Marxism’ series, 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester student 
union, Oxford Road, Manchester Ml3. 

February 9, 6.30pm: ‘Queer and communist’. Organised as part of 
UMSU’S LGBT awareness week. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststu dents .org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays, Spring term, 6.15-9pm: Evening course, ‘An intensive study 
of mythology’, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London 
NW1 (Camden Town tube). 

February 9: Chris Knight, ‘The tower of Babel: when Adam’s 
descendants spoke one language’. 

February 16: Chris Knight, ‘Aboriginal Australian mythology: 
songlines, crocodiles and the origins of cooking fire’. 

Evening for Palestine 

Saturday February 6, 7.30pm: Benefit - with comedy, bands and food. 
Ivy House, 40 Stuart Road, Nunhead, London SE15. 

Organised by East Dulwich Stop the War: edstw@googlemail.com. 

GazaRox - Music 4 Peace 

Wednesday February 10, 7pm: School bands play to raise money for 
Gaza, The Rainbow, 160 High Street, Deritend (Digbeth), Birmingham 
B12. Organised by GazaRox: www.gazarox.wordpress.com. 

A woman’s right 

Saturday February 13, 12 noon: Annual general meeting of Abortion 
Rights, TUC Congress Centre, London, WC1. Membership: £20/£5. 
Registration: £5/£2. www.abortionrights.org.uk. 

Stop the Nazis 

Saturday February 13, 9.30am to 5pm: Unite Against Fascism national 
conference, TUC Congress Centre, London, WC1. Registration: £25 
organisations, £10 waged, £5 unwaged, www.uaf.org.uk. 

For republicanism 

Saturday February 13, 11.45am: Republican Socialist Convention, 
London South Bank University, London Road, SE1 (Elephant and 
Castle tube). Speakers include: Colin Fox (SSP), Robert Griffiths (CPB), 
Peter Taaffe (SP), John McDonnell MP, Bob Crow, Joseph Healey 
(Green Left), Peter Tatchell. 

Sponsored by Socialist Alliance, Scottish Socialist Party (international 
committee), Green Left, Labour Representation Committee. 

Iranian revolution 

Saturday February 13, 2pm: Day school - ‘Imperialism and the Iranian 
revolution’, University of Manchester students union, Oxford Road, 
Manchester M13. Followed by fundraiser. 

Organised by Hands Off the People of Iran: www.hopoi.org. 

London Socialist Film Co-op 

Renoir Cinema, Brunswick Square, London WC 1 (Russell Square tube). 
£9/£7 (no advance booking, no card payments). 

Sunday February 14: Meeting resistance Steve Connors and Molly 
Bingham, USA 2007, 84 mins (Iraqi insurgency). Waiting for Mordechai 
Jenny Morgan, UK 2005, 30 mins - the release of Mordecai Vanunu. 
Discussion led by Jeremy Corbyn MP and director Jenny Morgan. 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com Tel: 020 7278 5764. 

Brassed off with racism 

Saturday February 20, 5pm: Anti-fascist concert with brass bands, 
Barnsley Civic Centre, Hanson Street, Barnsley. 

Organised by Love Music, Hate Racism: www.lmhrfestivals.com. 

The left in Palestine 

Saturday February 27, 9.30am to 6pm, Sunday February 28, 1 lam to 
6pm: Weekend conference, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London Brunei Gallery, Thomhaugh Street, London WC1. £30 (£20 
concessions, £40 organisations), including lunch and refreshments. 
Seats are limited - book in advance. 

Organised by SOAS Palestine Society: www.soaspalsoc.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 

If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SURVEYS 


Us and them Britain 

Two recently published reports have served to expose the true nature of Britain today, writes Eddie Ford 



‘Know my place’ 


T he government-commissioned 
National Equality Panel study, 
An anatomy of economic ine¬ 
quality in the UK, is introduced by 
Harriet Harman, who, besides being 
deputy prime minister, is also chair of 
the Labour Party, lord privy seal, lead¬ 
er of the House of Commons and min¬ 
ister for women and equality. She 
hopes for “the right of every individu¬ 
al to reach their full potential” and for 
“a strong and meritocratic economy”. 

Then there is the British Social 
Attitudes survey, conducted by the 
non-profit-making National Centre for 
Social Research - which advertises it¬ 
self as Britain’s “leading independent 
social research institute” and annual¬ 
ly asks 4,000 people a variety of 
questions about sex, relationships, 
governmental social policies, the 
workplace and so on. 1 

In both studies the picture painted 
of British society is far from rosy. Rather 
than a dynamic, socially mobile, “mer¬ 
itocratic” UK - the dream, or maybe 
nightmare, promulgated by mainstream 
politicians and their army of well remu¬ 
nerated apologists - what we have is 
deepening and widening inequality: a 
society becoming more ossified and 
class-bound, not less. We are certain¬ 
ly not living in the promised land. 

Of course, as is only to be expected 
of such surveys, much of the findings 
and data appears at first glance quite 
contradictory - if not downright con¬ 
fusing. Needless to say, sections of the 
rightwing media have seized upon cer¬ 
tain aspects of the studies - especially 
the one produced by NatCen - as sup¬ 
posed confirmation that society’s ide¬ 
ological tide is moving inexorably to¬ 
wards them and the Tory camp. 
However, upon closer examination of 
the reports we in fact find a relatively 
consistent set of statistics which in no 
way acts as a simple proof that British 
society is heading to the right. 

So, totally unsurprisingly - or so you 
would think - the NatCen survey clear¬ 
ly shows we now have a more “liber¬ 
al” (ie, progressive) attitude towards 
drugs, homosexuality and sex outside 
the institution of marriage (or ‘living in 
sin’, as it used to be revealingly called 
in those not so far-off days). Therefore, 
from that point of view, very bad news 
indeed for dyed-in-the-wool reaction¬ 
aries like Melanie Phillips of the Daily 
Mail, who looks towards the “re-mor¬ 
alised” Victorian era as her social role- 
model and inspiration - as opposed to 
the “licentious” and “dissolute” UK 
we apparently have now. 2 

Thus only 36% of people in 2008 
thought that sexual relations between 
two adults of the same sex were “al¬ 
ways or mostly wrong” - significantly 
down from the 62% who were asked the 
same question in 1983. While older 
people may still be less accepting than 
younger ones - hardly a staggering 
revelation there - the statistics demon¬ 
strate that all age groups had become 
more tolerant of homosexuality. Simi¬ 
larly, when asked whether “people who 
want to have children ought to get 
married”, 71% replied in the affirmative 
in 1989, but only 51% by 2008. Addi¬ 
tionally, 45% of respondents agreed 
that it made “no difference to children 
whether their parents are married to 
each other or just living together” - up 
from the 38% in 1998. 

Indeed, it is fair to say that, in terms 
of how society views - and judges - the 
steadily increasing number of kids 
growing up without married parents, it 
is becoming normalised. That is, glad¬ 
ly, moralistic disapproval of such ‘life¬ 
styles’ - as with gays - is on the sharp 
decline. Ditto for drugs obviously. So, 


when asked in 1983 whether cannabis 
“should remain illegal”, 67% say yes 
in 1983, but only 58% did so in 2008. 

But it is the data surrounding ‘tax 
and spending’, and to a lesser extent 
voting intentions, that has generated 
the most rightwing heat and excite¬ 
ment. Hence, when questioned as to 
whether the government should “in¬ 
crease taxes and spend more on health, 
education and social services”, 39% in 
2008 replied in the affirmative - a notice¬ 
able decrease from the 50% in 1989. 
Less dramatically, the 46% of people in 
1989 who thought the government 
should “keep taxes and spending on 
these services at the same level as 
now” had only increased by 4% as we 
arrived at 2008. As for political or elec¬ 
toral affiliations, as of 2008 just 27% 
now regard themselves as “long-term 
Labour supporters” - even though as 
recently as 2005 40% considered them¬ 
selves pro-Labour. Indeed, at 32% in 
2008, those who would call themselves 
a “Conservative” outnumber those 
who say they are “Labour” for the first 
time since 1989. Then there are those 
who think “it’s not really worth voting” 
at all - they were a mere 8% in 1996, but 
by 2008 had increased to 18% - and, as 
for the 76% in 1987 who believed “it’s 
everyone’s duty to vote”, by 2008 such 
a sentiment had declined to 56%. 

Imagined conversion 

Naturally, The Daily Telegraph pro¬ 
claimed a new dawn - claiming Britain 
has “become a more conservative 
country in the past two decades, both 
politically and socially”. Indeed, the 
newspaper chose to interpret the Nat¬ 
Cen report as evidence that the “pub¬ 
lic has concluded ‘enough is enough’ 
for increased taxation and raised 
spending on key services such as 
health and education, with support at 
its lowest for almost three decades” - 
furthermore, we are blithely told, there 
is a “majority believing that the poor 
should do more to look after them¬ 
selves”. 3 Which is to say, the Tele¬ 
graph wants us to believe that the 
British public are swinging to the right 
and are chomping at the bit to vote for 
David Cameron. 

But, of course, the Telegraph's take 
on the British Social Attitudes survey 
is utterly disingenuous - pure Tory 
spin. If you view the data in its over¬ 
all context, then it tells a different sto¬ 
ry. So, yes, it is maybe the case - as 
the Telegraph says - that only two in 


five people support increased taxes to 
fund higher spending on health and 
education (ie, down from the 62% in 
1997), while exactly half say taxes and 
spending should remain as they are 
now. On the other hand though, when 
asked the direct question - should the 
government “reduce taxes and spend 
less on health, education and social 
services” - then only 8% supported 
cuts. So perhaps the UK has not be¬ 
come Toryland quite yet. 

For communists it is not too hard to 
discern the logical kernel - and politi¬ 
cal truth - that lies at the heart of the 
NatCen survey. In Britain over the 
years we have seen an increase in 
absolute spending on health, social 
services, benefits, education, etc. A 
relentless rise in social and welfare 
provision, as pointed to and moaned 
about by near countless rightwing 
pundits on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Yet for masses of people ‘big govern¬ 
ment’, and its big bucks, has not made 
a fig of effective difference when it 
comes to the ‘pay gap’, upward mo¬ 
bility, life expectancy and so on. 

In other words, rather than some 
sort of imagined wholesale conver¬ 
sion to Thatcherite or neoliberal ide¬ 
ology, social demoralisation has set 
in - therefore it is hardly surprising that 
18% of those polled think it is “not 
really worth voting” or have become 
less than enthusiastic about “raising 
taxes”. If anything, the only surprise 
lies in the fact that these figures are 
so low. More to the point, the NatCen 
statistics reflect - albeit in a negative 
or backward way - the instinctive feel¬ 
ing that the British state and its insti¬ 
tutions do not necessarily have a be¬ 
nign or empowering function: that its 
tax and spending policies just do not 
work, and on that communists would 
heartily agree with them. 

After all, during the past few decades 
we have all lived through a gruelling 
ideological offensive against the very 
idea of equality or ‘redistributory pol¬ 
itics’ - even if they did have the sheer 
cynical gall to sanctimoniously pontif¬ 
icate about their commitment to ‘equal¬ 
ity of opportunity’ (ie, to the continu¬ 
ance of gross inequality). For the 
Thatcherites, Blairites and Brownites - 
and no doubt their successors - it was 
glorious to get rich, with the promotion 
of economic self-interest and selfish¬ 
ness becoming virtual government 
policy. Indeed, did not Peter Mandel- 
son - speaking on behalf of the Blair 


team and the entire New Labour project 

- famously declare that “we are intense¬ 
ly relaxed about people getting filthy 
rich”? ‘Have no fear’ was the online 
message from the doyens of Cool Bri¬ 
tannia: if you are a dynamic go-getter 
you will rise to the top - even if it means 
someone else will have to sink to the 
bottom. But they almost certainly de¬ 
served their fate anyway, for being lazy 
and not half as dynamic as you are. 

Gap wider 

But, of course, this get-rich ‘contract’, 
the new deal in new Britain, was al¬ 
ways a fraud - something that we can 
read about in the NEP’s An anatomy 
of economic inequality in the UK, 
which informs us that the gap be¬ 
tween rich and poor is “wider now 
than 40 years ago”. Typically though, 
the document places an undue - and 
ultimately distorting - emphasis on sex 
and race inequality, especially the 
former. So the NEP found that, despite 
women up to the age of 44 having 
better qualifications than men, men 
were still paid up to 21 % more per hour 

- providing a welter of statistics along 
these lines. Communists, of course, 
highlight this gender ‘pay gap’ in their 
propaganda - and the same goes for 
any racial or ethnic ‘gaps’ - being mil¬ 
itant fighters against all forms of dis¬ 
crimination, whether it be inside or 
outside the workplace. 

However, An anatomy of economic 
inequality in the UK uses the un¬ 
doubted existence of sex and race ine¬ 
quality as a statistical smokescreen: to 
hide or disguise the class inequality 
and exploitation that lies at the core of 
British society and from which the 
owners and controllers of capital de¬ 
rive their obscene wealth and embed¬ 
ded social-political power. Not some¬ 
thing the NEP survey cares to mention, 
even if the incriminating evidence lies 
buried deep in the report’s seemingly 
endless graphs and charts. 

Thus 50% of the working population 
earn below £393 a week. We discover 
that the top 10% are worth more than 
£853,000, while the bottom 1% have 
“negative wealth” - ie, their liabilities 
exceed their assets - of £3,840 and more. 
Furthermore, the top 10% are 100 times 
wealthier than the bottom 10%. Gro¬ 
tesquely, as the report admits, it is more 
and more the case that for working 
class children the employment stand¬ 
ing of parents has a cumulative - and 
dampening - effect throughout their 
entire life, more or less killing off any 
prospect of getting ‘promoted’ to the 
middle classes or even further up the 
social ladder. Conversely, of course - 
to use the words of the panel’s chair, 
professor John Hills - the sort of 
“things that allow you to buy a house 
in the catchment area of a good school 
or allow you to help your children get 
on the housing ladder” make “very big 
differences”. Therefore by retirement, 
the survey notes, the difference be¬ 
tween rich and poor can be “colossal” 

- whether you have worked like a cart¬ 
horse all your life or not. 4 

If this picture of UK pic was not 
damning enough, An anatomy of eco¬ 
nomic inequality in the UK comes on 
top of last year’s 13,000-page Unleash¬ 
ing aspiration by the Panel of Fair 
Access to the Professions. This cata¬ 
logued in grim, forensic detail how the 
well entrenched elite look after their 
own and people from one generation 
to another are poverty-trapped. So, 
while only 7% of the adult population 
attended private schools, some 75% of 
judges, 70% of finance directors and 
one in three MPs received their educa¬ 
tion in such an institution - truly set¬ 


ting them up for life. Out of the 12 pro¬ 
fessions examined in some considera¬ 
ble detail in Unleashing aspiration, in 
nine of them - especially medicine and 
the law - the percentage of entrants 
coming from “well-off’ families has 
been steadily increasing. Perhaps sur¬ 
prising to some, we also found out that 
more than half of the “top journalists” 
- print, radio and TV - were privately 
educated, and this number has actual¬ 
ly increased since the 1980s, for all the 
regional accents you so often hear 
these days. And so depressingly on. 

In her introduction to An anatomy, 
Harman sermonises about how the 
NEP report serves as a “big challenge”. 
But, she continues, for “the sake of the 
right of every individual to reach their 
full potential” and for “the sake of a 
strong and meritocratic economy and 
to achieve a peaceful and cohesive 
society”, that is “the challenge which 
must be met”. 5 

Here, of course, is the rub. Both 
these reports - for all the facts and 
statistics which point in the opposite 
direction - completely accept Brit¬ 
ain’s class structures and the politi¬ 
cal status quo. In reality, there is no 
commitment - the notion is not even 
seriously entertained - of genuinely 
equalising our society, not even in re¬ 
formist, social democratic terms. 
Rather, the overriding imperative is to 
defend and promote the “meritocra¬ 
cy” and “social mobility”. 

What of the Labour government’s 
commitment to “social mobility” and re¬ 
energising the “meritocratic econo¬ 
my”? These very ideas, and the attend¬ 
ant ideologies, are intrinsic to a 
declining capitalism - precisely in order 
to meet its increasing need for manag¬ 
ers, technicians, teachers, lawyers, civil 
service and local government cadres, 
etc, and in order to integrate the trade 
union bureaucracy and buy off the top 
layers of the working class with prom¬ 
ises of entry into the sanctified ranks 
of the middle classes, or even into the 
actual bourgeoisie itself. By these 
means - with its supposedly natural 
order of alphas, betas and gammas - 
the state safeguarded and stabilised 
the capitalist social order, especially 
in the period 1945-79. 

Of course, whether people were al¬ 
phas, betas or gammas, they were 
stunted, partial, straitjacketed human 
beings. Consumer culture, the growth 
of bureaucracy and subordination of 
living people to lifeless commands 
and targets crushed initiative, person¬ 
ality, creativity and sociability. How¬ 
ever nihilistically, it is not surprising 
that youth rebelled against the stifling 
conformity of the period. 

Not surprisingly either, with the 
turn to financialisation in the 1980s 
and the reversing of the social demo¬ 
cratic settlement there came an end 
to “social mobility” and “meritocra¬ 
cy”. Capitalism’s period of decline en¬ 
tered its own decline. But we in the 
CPGB - as opposed to the authors of 
worthy reports on inequality - do not 
yearn for a return to the social demo¬ 
cratic past. Rather we envisage a 
communist society where the full 
development of each is premised on 
the full development of all. Indeed 
only with the full development of all 
can the individual become fully 
rounded, fully human • 

Notes 

1. www.natcen.ac.uk/home. 

2. Daily Mail January 25. 

3. The Daily Telegraph January 26. 

4. http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/business/ 

8481534.stm. 

5. www.equalities.gov.uk/national_ 
equality_panel.aspx. 
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Sacked workers step up protest 

Workers are resisting attempts to make them pay for dismantling the state’s tobacco monopoly Esen Uslu reports 



Tobacco workers take to the streets of Ankara 


M arquees erected by tobacco 
workers camped in the 
centre of Ankara signify 
their determination to fight. But they 
are just one symptom of Turkey’s 
rapidly changing agricultural and 
industrial relations. 

The tobacco and alcohol monop¬ 
oly, Tekel - one of the state econom¬ 
ic enterprises (SEE) that have been 
the mainstay of Turkey’s import- 
substitution and autarchy-seeking 
nationalist economic policies - has 
ceased to exist. Its dismantling fol¬ 
lows a long-drawn-out struggle be¬ 
tween those politicians who en¬ 
joyed the patronage of ‘jobs for 
votes’ as well as ‘farming subsidies 
for votes’, on the one side, and the 
international tobacco companies and 
finance capital seeking to cream off 
the lucrative profits from cigarette¬ 
making, on the other. 

During the financial crisis of 2001, 
when the state-guaranteed banking 
system of Turkey collapsed, the so- 
called ‘IMF programme’ insisted on 
the demise of Tekel as one of the con¬ 
ditions for a $ 15 billon emergency loan. 
A new finance minister was ‘import¬ 
ed’ from the World Bank, and he put 
15 new laws before the Grand Nation¬ 
al Assembly for quick adoption in 
order to remove all obstacles in the 
way of the loan. 

The passage of the Tobacco Act 
was not easy, despite the desperate 
financial situation. A minister resigned 
in protest, the president vetoed it 
after it was quickly voted through 
parliament, and it had to go through 
various parliamentary stages before 
becoming law in January 2002. The act 
regulated and reorganised the tobac¬ 
co industry from cultivation to ciga¬ 
rette manufacture. 

Leaf tobacco used to be one of 
Turkey’s prime exports - a rare com¬ 
modity earning much needed foreign 
currency. However, oriental tobacco, 
which was once king, has lost its im¬ 
portance in the face of competition 
from Virginia varieties, which are used 
more widely in modern filter cigarettes. 
Now oriental tobacco is mainly used 
as a 10%-15% flavouring ingredient 
added to Virginia. 

Since the late Ottoman era, the state 
has had a monopoly on tobacco cul¬ 
tivation and cigarette production. It 
enjoyed both foreign currency earn¬ 
ings and tax returns from the indus¬ 
try, and encouraged widespread cul¬ 
tivation. The Aegean and Black Sea 
coasts became prime tobacco-grow¬ 
ing regions, as was the Turkish part 
of Kurdistan, renowned for a particu¬ 
lar oriental cultivation among the arid 
hills. This variety was not legally ex¬ 
ported, but was widely available and 
much loved in the Middle East in the 
form of rolling tobacco, especially in 
Syria and Iraq. 

The law abolishing the tobacco 
monopoly brought in a new form of 
production: growers now need a pur¬ 
chase contract from a producer or ex¬ 
porter before cultivation. The result 
was to reduce both the area taken up 
by tobacco and the number of grow¬ 
ers. Before the 2002 act, there were 
about half a million tobacco growers, 
but this figure has now been reduced 
to about 200,000. 

The law also created a secondary 
‘securitised’ financial market, where 
purchase contracts are traded. Con¬ 
sequently most of the sharecroppers 
who used to cultivate tobacco on land 
rented from large landowners went 
bust, and became migrant agricultur¬ 
al labourers. The Kurdish growers 
suffered most, since they were una¬ 


ble to find any lawful export agency 
to fix a purchase contract. 

The second important aspect of the 
Tobacco Act was the immediate ter¬ 
mination of state subsidies in the form 
of the ‘price-supporting purchase’ of 
tobacco by Tekel that had ensured 
tobacco farmers received a guaranteed 
income. For years this situation had 
been ridiculed in the liberal press as 
an example of SEE inefficiency, as 
Tekel was obliged by law to purchase 
all tobacco that remained unsold. 
Some was used to produce the cheap 
and low-quality cigarettes that are 
now unfashionable, and the remain¬ 
der was stored in depots at great ex¬ 
pense for up to six years before even¬ 
tually being burned as waste. 

There was a theatrical ritual every 
year following the declaration of the 
annual purchasing price. The growers 
would always dispute the initial figure 
and demand a higher one. During elec¬ 
tion years or when a shaky coalition 
government was trying to weather 
some storm, they usually got what 
they wanted. And towards the end of 
the purchase season Tekel was fre¬ 
quently unable to pay the agreed price 
for what it had purchased, since the 
treasury would not honour its obliga¬ 
tion and provide the necessary sums 
in time. When conditions became des¬ 
perate, the opposition - even the rev¬ 
olutionary youth - helped small-scale 
tobacco-growers to organise demon¬ 
strations against the purchase price 
or unpaid state bills. 

Tekel’s critics said that direct in¬ 
come support for farmers threatened 
with loss of livelihood would be more 
cost-effective. They claimed that all 
the corruption caused by the exist¬ 
ence of a state monopoly would be 
ended if a free market were established 
between competing private enterpris¬ 
es in industry and export, and grow¬ 
ers would benefit from prices deter¬ 
mined by the international leaf 
tobacco market. Such claims have, of 
course, been proved false. Tekel and 
all its paraphernalia have been 
abolished, but it is the tobacco work¬ 
ers and small growers who have been 
made to pay the price. 

Privatisation 

Tekel previously owned six cigarette 
factories employing around 3,000 
workers and several leaf tobacco han¬ 
dling facilities. It enjoyed a 70% share 
of the cigarette market. 


The privatisation of cigarette-mak¬ 
ing facilities was implemented through 
a tendering process. After two previ¬ 
ous failed attempts the tender was 
completed in just 17 minutes in Feb¬ 
ruary 2008, when British American 
Tobacco completed an assets-only 
purchase: that is, it acquired only the 
factories and the stock of tobacco 
without any obligation regarding the 
workers. BAT has since closed five of 
the six factories and reduced the 
number of workers to 400. The one 
remaining factory provides BAT with 
a much reduced one-third share of the 
cigarette market. 

During the privatisation, the bitter 
pill of redundancy was sugar-coated 
for workers with the option of trans¬ 
fer to Tekel leaf tobacco handling fa¬ 
cilities, which remained in operation. 
Those facilities employed over 9,000 
workers, who prepared the tobacco 
purchased from growers for process¬ 
ing and storage. About 2,500 workers 
transferred from the privatised ciga¬ 
rette-making facilities inflated the 
numbers employed in leaf tobacco 
handling to almost 12,000. 

However, as the new regime of con- 
tract-based cultivation became the 
norm, there was not much demand for 
Tekel’s remaining leaf tobacco han¬ 
dling facilities. The workers discard¬ 
ed by the privatised cigarette factories 
had been transferred to dead-end en¬ 
terprises. Now they too are to be 
closed and their employees declared 
redundant. The government says that 
the workers had been paid a full wage 
for doing nothing for more than a year 
and this could not be sustained. 

The workers have now been of¬ 
fered employment in the other state- 
owned companies, but on a tempo¬ 
rary basis, under clause 4c of the Public 
Employment Act. That statue removes 
all previous so-called ‘privileges’ en¬ 
joyed by state-employed workers 
compared to those in the private sec¬ 
tor - ie, protection from redundancies 
and higher wages. The ‘4c status’ of 
the ex-Tekel workers means four to 10 
months temporary work to be offered 
within a year, but on reduced pay and 
without seniority benefit (this entitled 
workers to a lump sump payment de¬ 
termined by length of employment 
when their employment contract was 
terminated). 

The transfer of workers to the han¬ 
dling facilities had the effect of defer¬ 
ring the crisis by reducing the initial 


anger against privatisation and redun¬ 
dancies. However, when the time came 
to close down the handling facilities, 
the offer of employment under 4c sta¬ 
tus was seen as the sop it was. 

Union reaction to the closure of the 
cigarette factories had been very mut¬ 
ed. The protests organised by the 
workers soon fizzled out when union 
support was not forthcoming. How¬ 
ever, when the government insisted 
that leaf tobacco handling facilities 
must close and offered only temporary 
employment to those made redundant, 
the widespread discontent of the 
workers forced the union to act. 

There was an unofficial ballot of 
tobacco workers on January 6 and 
the proposal for direct action was 
adopted by a wide margin. This was 
the first example of democratic deci¬ 
sion-making in Turkey’s red-tape- 
ridden trade union movement for 
some considerable time. 

Tobacco workers have not only 
forced their union to take action, but 
forced the trade union confederation 
Turk-Is to support them too. As there 
had seemed no chance of an official 
strike, the workers devised new meth¬ 
ods of struggle. They heckled prime 
minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan at an 
event organised by the ruling Justice 
and Development Party (AKP), and 
staged demonstrations and sit-ins. 
They occupied the Turk-Is building, 
forcing the confederation to call a 
demonstration on January 17 in An¬ 
kara. When this was held, a group of 
workers occupied the platform and 
demanded support for continuous 
action, including a general strike, un¬ 
til victory. They also upped the ante 
by staging a hunger strike when the 
government tried to use police to dis¬ 
perse the demonstration, setting up 
camp in the middle of Ankara. 

Although the government has of¬ 
fered concessions, including an in¬ 
crease in the guaranteed period of 
employment from 10 to 11 months (!), 
it was adamant that the redundancies 
must be carried out on January 31, 
provoking the resumption of the hun¬ 
ger strike by militant workers. Six un¬ 
ion confederations called a one-day 
protest strike for February 4. 

According to Erdogan, “The Tekel 
workers’ strike is illegal and this ille¬ 
gal strike has exceeded its initial goals. 
It has now turned into a campaign 
against the government. The workers 
should end their protests ... otherwise 


the government will use all legal 
means to end their actions.” 

Unexpected support 

Up to very recently the story had been 
a repeat of what has happened in sev¬ 
eral other sectors of Turkey’s econo¬ 
my where privatisation has been the 
order of the day. The state’s holdings 
in the glass, paper, sugar, textiles, meat, 
fish and leather industries have all 
been sold off one by one. Many of the 
privatised facilities were subsequently 
closed, workers were made redundant 
and numerous small farmers lost their 
livelihoods. 

Almost all of these attacks were 
met with scant resistance and were 
virtually ignored by the social dem¬ 
ocrats and other parliamentary oppo¬ 
sition parties. However, the tobacco 
workers have received unexpected 
support. The leader of the so-called 
social democratic Republican Peo¬ 
ples Party (CHP), Deniz Baykal, has 
backed them against the govern¬ 
ment. There is more than a hint of 
encouragement from the parliamen¬ 
tary opposition for workers’ radical 
action to bring down the AKP: “It is 
not the military, but Tekel workers 
who will throw you out of power,” 
Baykal warned the government. 

The CHP believes that the AKP is 
now on shaky ground. Its initiative to 
move towards a resolution of the long- 
frozen Kurdish, Armenian and Alevi 
‘problems’, as well as its attempts to 
push out the junta nostalgics in the 
armed forces and state bureaucracy, 
have created a nationalist and reaction¬ 
ary backlash. In the face of this oppo¬ 
sition the government has back-tracked 
and reeled in its initiatives, leading to 
disappointment among its own sup¬ 
porters. These vacillations have pro¬ 
vided the opposition with an oppor¬ 
tune moment to trigger a political crisis 
and the CHP is now playing that card 
for all its worth. 

And the left has jumped on the 
bandwagon. All the left publications 
have declared their fundamental op¬ 
position to privatisation and many 
have strongly supported direct work¬ 
ing class action, including calls for a 
general strike. Several left organisa¬ 
tions have seen in the tobacco work¬ 
ers’ struggle the awaited vanguard 
action heralding a resurgent working 
class after such a long hiatus. Some 
have also claimed that the tobacco 
workers have proved that the dynam¬ 
ics of Turkish society do not revolve 
around the “national-democratic” 
struggle of the Kurds or the “reli¬ 
gious-sectarian demands” of the Ale- 
vis, but depend on workers’ strug¬ 
gles over jobs and wages. 

I am afraid I would not give much 
credence to such views, since the ac¬ 
tion of the tobacco workers is not that 
of a vanguard of the resurgent work¬ 
ing class, but the rearguard action of 
a section of working class which has 
already lost the initiative, and is chas¬ 
ing a losing cause. Despite the nois¬ 
es of the parliamentary opposition, 
they are not capable of bringing 
about a political crisis that would 
topple the government. And despite 
the positive achievements of workers’ 
direct action, which have under¬ 
mined nationalist and religious illu¬ 
sions at least temporarily, the tobac¬ 
co workers’ basic demands have 
aimed to protect their ‘privileged’ 
status separating them from the rest 
of the working class. 

Nevertheless, a skirmish between a 
section of the working class and the 
bourgeois government will certainly 
provide lasting lessons • 
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TROOPS HOME 


Honesty and narcissism 

James Turley looks at Tony Blair’s performance before the Chilcot enquiry and the futile search for a smoking 
gun. Britain’s alliance with the United States is the real culprit 


J anuary 29 saw, to much media 
fanfare, former prime minister 
Tony Blair face the Chilcot inquiry 
into the 2003 invasion of Iraq and Brit¬ 
ain’s part in it. He had to be snuck in a 
back entrance to avoid a throng of 
angry protestors. 

The excitement was understanda¬ 
ble - Blair sometimes even put his sen¬ 
ior partners in the US to shame in his 
messianic hawkishness at the time, 
and he was prepared to ignore a depth 
of opposition unseen for many dec¬ 
ades in British politics, culminating in 
the 1.5 million-strong march in Lon¬ 
don on February 15 of that year. He 
did not, as he told a frustrated nation 
at the time, have a reverse gear. 

Now he was to face, if not the mu¬ 
sic, at least some music - six hours of 
it, no less. Even within the somewhat 
narrow remit of the inquiry, there was 
the chance that something new 
would come out, that Blair could be 
forced to admit to dodgy dealings 
with the US, or caught contradicting 
himself on the question of the intelli¬ 
gence upon which the invasion was 
supposedly based. 

As it was, Blair’s performance was 
more a source of nostalgia than any¬ 
thing else. We heard the same blus¬ 
ter about 9/11- which was not an at¬ 
tack on the US, but an attack on “us”. 
The lack of proven links between al 
Qa’eda and Saddam Hussein’s re¬ 
gime (which they despised, thanks to 
its secularism and ‘socialism’) was 
basically an irrelevance, as Saddam 
certainly was not on our side and was 
therefore likely to sponsor terrorist 
operations anyway. 

9/11 changed the “calculus of risk”. 
By opening up, as one of the loopier 
‘clash of civilisations’ types put it, 
“unlimited Islamist aggression against 
western civilisation”, it made hitherto 
relatively unimportant threats like Iraq 
suddenly loom larger. They were now 
a source of ‘risk’ that could not be 
ignored any longer. All pure Blair - a 
manichean view of global conflicts, 


and even, in all this risk-obsessed jar¬ 
gon, a hint of Anthony Giddens. 

Blair was obliged to go round the 
houses on the question of UN ap¬ 
proval (the failure to get it was all 
France’s fault, apparently), and in¬ 
evitably the infamous intelligence 
dossiers that have proven so thorny 
for the erstwhile PM. He conceded 
that the prominence of the sensa¬ 
tional claim that Saddam was able to 
deploy weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion within 45 minutes was a serious 
error. The claim, whatever its verac¬ 
ity, had only applied in its original 
form to tactical battlefield weapons 
- poison gas and bioweapons. In the 
event, The Sun claimed that British 
troops stationed in Cyprus were 
under threat. Blair’s mea culpa was 
slightly odd and vague: “I didn’t 
focus on [the tactical/strategic dis¬ 
tinction] a lot at the time” - a slight¬ 
ly alarming confession from a 
would-be war leader. As for the 45 
minutes claim, “it would have been 
better to have corrected it in light of 
the significance it later took on”. 

It was, of course, this claim that first 
landed Blair and his allies in hot wa¬ 
ter, after information leaked to then 
BBC journalist Andrew Gilligan that it 
and many other fine points in the 
‘dodgy dossier’ presented to parlia¬ 
ment in September 2002 had been, in 
the now-classic phrase, “sexed up”. 
That was bad enough; when the 
source of the leak, Dr David Kelly, 
died under suspicious circumstances 
a few days after being named by the 
government, the result was the first 
major inquiry into Iraq, headed by 
Brian Hutton in 2004. 

Hutton naturally sided with the gov¬ 
ernment - he had done so many times 
before as lord chief justice in Northern 
Ireland. The thorough spanking admin¬ 
istered to the BBC over the affair cost 
the heads of Gilligan and director gen¬ 
eral Greg Dyke, formerly a close Blair 
ally. It was also so obviously a white¬ 
wash that it proved something of a 


pyrrhic victory (although the media 
has not seriously challenged the Iraq 
war on any real scale since the Hutton 
inquiry and Piers Morgan’s removal as 
Mirror editor). 

Perhaps the most damning revela¬ 
tion last Friday came at Blair’s moment 
of most uncharacteristic honesty. He 
was extremely clear that the close re¬ 
lationship between Britain and the US 
was both non-negotiable and an im¬ 
portant condition for Britain’s ‘contin¬ 
ued prosperity and influence’ in world 
affairs. “You can distance yourself 
from America but you’ll find it is a 
long way back,” he said. A long way 
back indeed - as Harold Wilson, who 
vacillated over the American attack 
on Vietnam, found when economic 
crisis bit in the mid-1970s. Every act 
of the British government, especially 
(though not exclusively) acts of war 
or diplomatic horse-trading, has to be 
filtered through the preferences of the 
global hegemon. 

What we are left with, then, is a cen¬ 
tral argument that has been thorough¬ 
ly refuted (Iraq posed some kind of 
threat, or ‘risked’ posing some kind of 
threat, to the US and Britain), and a 
subsidiary argument that not only 
holds water, but effectively explains 
the whole thing. Britain went to war 
to stay onside with America, its spon¬ 
sor - there it is, from the mouth of the 
man who pushed hardest on this side 
of the Atlantic for an invasion. 

It is easy to miss this aspect of 
Blair’s argument, however, firstly be¬ 
cause he presents it as a supporting 
case and insists that Saddam Hussein 
was an odd kind of tyrant, peculiarly 
resourceful and utterly insane enough 
to provoke the decimation of his coun¬ 
try with an unspecified biological or 
chemical terrorist holocaust on US or 
UK soil; therefore Iraq was an imme¬ 
diate threat regardless of the ‘details’ 
so important to Blair’s various detrac¬ 
tors (UN approval, legality, naked im¬ 
perial ambition and so on). 

That central case, however, can be 


demolished by way of reference to a 
huge amount of outstanding evi¬ 
dence; principally serious analyses of 
the dubious gossip presented as hard 
intelligence on Saddam’s military as¬ 
pirations. You would expect an inquiry 
into the decision to make war to de¬ 
molish that case, and press Blair fur¬ 
ther on the real dynamics at work. Yet 
it turns out that this, third, inquiry is 
to be just as much a cakewalk for 
Blair and his allies as were the others. 
Nakedly untrue implications - that 
Saddam was linked to the 9/11 terror¬ 
ist attacks, for example - were simply 
allowed to slide. 

Some, like The Guardian in an oth¬ 
erwise bilious editorial, pointed out 
that Blair was a witness, not a defend¬ 
ant: “those disappointed by the con¬ 
versational tone of yesterday’s ses¬ 
sion should remember that this was 
not a trial” (January 30). One wonders 
if The Guardian's editors have ever 
even been to a trial; if they had, they 
would know that witnesses are cross- 
examined quite as brutally (if the law¬ 
yers are earning their keep) as the 
defendant, and indeed such withering 
assaults, though often ugly, are the 
only way that inconsistencies in tes¬ 
timony can be exposed and the truth 
exposed. That is the ostensible aim of 
the Chilcot inquiry - to find out the 
truth as to why ‘we’ went to war. Be¬ 
ing ‘conversational’ can only have the 
effect of hiding the truth - which, in 
the end, is exactly the point. 

This is why this inquiry is viewed 
as a whitewash. The case is already 
so cut and dried that attempts to deny 
it are looking increasingly unhinged. 
In this connection, liberal imperial¬ 
ism’s descent into downright silliness 
continues unabated. Nick Cohen, 
who embodies Blair’s narcissism and 
displays a philistinism all his own, had 
a rather more sinister take on Sir Chil- 
cot’s bad reputation - it was sympto¬ 
matic of a revival in anti-Semitism. 

His ‘evidence’ for this is worth 
quoting in full: “Sir Oliver Miles, 


former ambassador to Libya, has al¬ 
ready predicted that the inquiry will 
be open to accusations of ‘white¬ 
wash’ because two members of the 
Chilcot panel are Jews. He’s not 
alone. I have had an allegedly 
leftwing journalist say the same to 
me. Once, he would never have al¬ 
lowed Jew obsessions to infect his 
thinking. Now, his battered mind 
was wide open to racial fantasies” 
(The Observer January 31). There 
you have it - one public statement, 
coupled with something Nick Co¬ 
hen’s mate said. Is this the first step 
to a British Kristallnacht, or does 
Nick Cohen perhaps ‘batter his mind’ 
in the wrong pub with the wrong 
people? You decide. 

In illuminating - albeit only in brief 
flickers - the unequal relationships 
between states even at the zenith of 
the imperialist order, the Chilcot in¬ 
quiry has performed one service to 
the workers’ movement. Despite his 
gargantuan ego, Tony Blair has as 
much as told us that he is nothing 
special - that the pressure for compli¬ 
ance from Washington is so great that 
any prime minister would have to 
meekly obey. 

And that is the danger of these in¬ 
quiries - as well as calling for ever more 
of them. As the Iraq occupation slow¬ 
ly winds down, and the circumstanc¬ 
es that ignited it recede into history, it 
becomes precisely of historical inter¬ 
est. Though burning issues remain for 
us in relation to Iraq, the obsessive 
focus on raking over who did what in 
the lead-up to that war tends to pro¬ 
duce the illusion that if we ‘brought 
these men to justice’, the issue would 
be resolved. 

That is the opposite of the lesson 
that we want people to take from this 
- that capitalism engenders war and 
structurally demands it; and that to 
end war, it is necessary to wage war 
on capitalism. Until then, there will 
always be more Blairs, and Chilcots at 
their heels • 
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Why we should not call 
for jailing of Tony Blair 

To effectively oppose imperialist wars we must avoid the trap of legalism, argues Ben Lewis 


H LI ow many more smoking 
■■ guns do we need before 
m Tony Blair is behind 
bars?” asks the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion website. The visceral hatred for 
Blair and what he represents could not 
be more apparent. 

This is perfectly understandable. 
Many activists in the anti-war move¬ 
ment are quite rightly outraged by 
the patently spurious justifications 
cooked up for the invasion of Iraq in 
2003. The two main reasons given 
were: Iraqi weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion as an immediate threat (none 
were found) and the violation of ‘hu¬ 
man rights’ under Saddam Hussein’s 
regime (not only have abuses contin¬ 
ued under the occupation, but the 
US and UK actively support barbar¬ 
ic regimes such as Egypt, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and Israel, to name but three). 
Thus it was at the STWC’s recent 
protest outside the Chilcot enquiry 
that several activists sported ‘Jail 
Blair’ t-shirts and STWC stewards 
were selling handcuffs to activists 
seeking to perform a citizen’s arrest 
on Tony Blair a la Peter Tatchell on 
Robert Mugabe. 

This citizen’s arrest initiative seems 
to have come from George Monbiot 
- darling of the liberal middle classes 
and political commentator in The 
Guardian. He has launched the web¬ 
site Arrest Blair.org, which offers a 
“reward” for anybody daring to take 
up the challenge. Monbiot put for¬ 
ward the first £100, and the site claims 
that much more has flown in since. 
In one of his articles republished on 
the STWC website, he explains 
why he thinks ‘arresting’ Blair is a 
good idea: 

“The only question that counts is 
the one that the Chilcot inquiry won’t 
address: was the war with Iraq illegal? 
If the answer is yes, everything 
changes. The war is no longer a polit¬ 
ical matter, but a criminal one, and 
those who commissioned it should be 
committed for trial for what the Nu¬ 
remberg tribunal called ‘the supreme 
international crime’: the crime of ag¬ 
gression.” 

Indeed, Grace McCann, a 
demonstrator at last Fri¬ 
day’s protests, keenly 
rose to the challenge 
and attempted to 
place handcuffs 
on Blair, amid 
much media 
attention. Ac¬ 
cording to the 
STWC site, she 
is estimated to 
have received 
around £3,000, a 
sum that she is 
to donate to “rel- 
evant charities”. 

Dangerous 

McCann is doubtless 
very brave and on Sky 
Television she put for¬ 
ward an eloquent 
defence of why 
she, like 


the STWC, thought the war was 
illegal. But the claim of illegality is 
extremely dangerous for a number of 
reasons, and thus not an argument 
that Marxists and revolutionaries 
should employ in order to build anti¬ 
war sentiment. 

It is utterly utopian to believe that 
Blair can “face a court” for his crimes, 
as ‘official communist’ Kate Hudson 
from the Campaign for Nuclear Disar¬ 
mament believes. Firstly, war crimes 
legislation requires the attorney gen¬ 
eral’s consent. In this limited sense, 
Monbiot is right that nobody in gov¬ 
ernment or the opposition is therefore 
going to take prosecution seriously. 

But there is something more obvi¬ 
ous missing from STWC propaganda. 
The invasion of Iraq happened near¬ 
ly seven years ago without the con¬ 
sent of international law. It did not 
particularly bother Bush and Blair 
back then, and will not present any 
genuine obstacle to the future war¬ 
mongering plans of the US and its al¬ 
lies either. Indeed, even if it was tech¬ 
nically possible for Blair to follow 
Slobodan Milosevic to The Hague to 
stand trial for war crimes, the Chilcot 
enquiry provides a telling example of 
how that investigation, too, would 
focus on trivialities and superficial 
points. Whereas the trial and punish¬ 
ment of a figure such as Milosevic 
allows the ‘international community’ 
(ie, the US and its allies) to feign de¬ 
mocracy and respectability, any kind 
of genuine exposure and criticism of 
a figure such as Blair would amount 
to self-harm for other core imperialist 
states. 

There is a further point. The current 
US-UK drive to increase sanctions on 
Iran is fully in compliance with inter¬ 
national law. So were the sanctions on 
Iraq in the 1990s, which effectively 
starved the population and killed at 
least as many as in the 2003 US-UK 
invasion. Indeed, although the inva¬ 
sion of Iraq in 2003 was formally ‘ille¬ 
gal’, as soon as the Ba’athist regime 
was overthrown, the occupation 
which followed was legally sanc¬ 
tioned by the UN. Or take the 2001 
invasion of Afghan¬ 
istan - perfectly 
legal in terms 
of the USA’s 
claim to 
“ s e 1 f - 
defence” 
following 
9/11. That 
is why it is 
shameful 
for the 
‘revolu¬ 
tionar¬ 
ies’ who 
lead the 
STWC to 
run with 
Monbiot’s 
contention 
that the main 
problem with 
the Iraq 
war 



was its illegality. Some on the left even 
went along with UN-backed sanctions 
on Iraq as an alternative to full-on in¬ 
vasion. I doubt they do now. 

Instead of focussing on the legali¬ 
ty or otherwise of imperialist manoeu¬ 
vres we must oppose them in princi¬ 
ple. To fix on the legal question is 
tantamount to sifting through delib¬ 
erately obtuse and skewed docu¬ 
ments whilst whole populations are 
starved, bombarded or both. Rather, 
we need to focus on the dynamic to¬ 
wards war inherent in the global im¬ 
perialist hierarchy of states under the 
sway of the US hegemon. This is the 
real elephant in the Chilcot room, not 
the question of legality. And it is a 
political question, not a legal one, as 
Monbiot would have us believe. 

As argued by Mike Macnair back 
in 2003, a ‘law-governed world order’ 
based on the UN charter “fundamen¬ 
tally misunderstands the nature of law 
as a social institution, and as a result, 
international law” (‘The war and the 
law’ Weekly Worker September 25 
2003). Indeed, the very essence of 
‘law’ and the ‘rule of law’ is the sanc¬ 
tity of private property and the asso¬ 
ciated inequality that comes with this. 
This is true of every ‘human rights’ 
document, treaty and declaration 
since the rise of the bourgeoisie as a 
force right through to the present day 

- from the English Petition of Right 
(1627) through to the European Un¬ 
ion’s Charter of Rights. 

Thus, the ‘rule of law’ is the very 
basis of the dictatorship of the bour¬ 
geoisie - not ‘bourgeois democracy’, 
as some think. So we have to think 
outside the parameters of this ‘legal¬ 
ity’: A law-governed world order is 
not an alternative to US world domi¬ 
nation: it is another form of US world 
domination. 

Popular f rontism 

The problem with STWC’s popular 
frontist approach is that it silences 
working class politics and voices in 
the coalition in favour of ‘respectable’ 
forces such as Monbiot and far worse 

- former Liberal Democrat leader 
Charles Kennedy and senior Tory 
Michael Ancram have both spoken on 
STWC platforms. 

Instead of challenging people’s 
desire to lock up Tony Blair, the 
STWC approach holds it up as some 
sort of solution - mirroring the senti¬ 
ment and ideas spontaneously creat¬ 
ed in bourgeois society. 

Blair is, of course, a repulsive indi¬ 
vidual. He is bereft of anything close 
to a coherent political ideology and is 
the incarnation of a generation of PR- 
savvy Labour politicians whose sole 
aim was to expand their career and pay 
packets. Frankly, following his utterly 
disdainful display at the Chilcot inquiry, 
many would not bat an eyelid if he was 
on the receiving end of a bullet to the 
head. But this is not the point. Focuss¬ 
ing on him as a ‘war criminal’ who must 
be jailed is still playing within the rules 
of a bourgeois order that is rigged from 
the outset - skewed in favour of their 
property interests. 

As such it is a distraction from 
what is actually needed - 
mass class opposition to 
imperialist war: agitating, 
educating and organising 
around the idea that stop¬ 


ping war is inseparable from challeng¬ 
ing the state hierarchy and the rule of 
capital itself. This would require 
threatening the stability of the war 
government through organising in 
the armed forces as well as in work¬ 
places, localities, etc. We are a long 
way from this, but campaigning to 
bring war criminals into the courts of 
the bourgeoisie will certainly not fur¬ 
ther this aim. 

Back in 2003 when I, like tens of thou¬ 
sands of other young people, became 
radicalised for the first time around this 
question, marching with millions 
around us, the Stop the War move¬ 
ment could have made enormous 
steps forward. But one of the main 
slogans, ‘Blair must go!’ encapsulat¬ 
ed the problems of political leadership. 
Instead of a real focus on the inher¬ 
ently corrupt and undemocratic Brit¬ 
ish state and the way it had fallen in 


with the US war drive, things were 
personalised and thus trivialised. In¬ 
stead of counterposing our mass de¬ 
mocracy to their corruption and pa¬ 
tronage, the most the STWC could 
offer us was replacing one prime min¬ 
ister with another. 

This timid and uninspiring outlook 
missed a huge opportunity. We might 
not have been able to stop the Iraq 
war, but with patient organisation we 
just might have been in a better posi¬ 
tion to stop the next one that the im¬ 
perialists have in mind. We might have 
had more to show from it than the 
wreckage of Respect and another 
round of disillusionment. 

It is high time to break with this strat¬ 
egy. It is the dictatorship of the bour¬ 
geoisie - masked in pretensions to 
democracy, human rights and justice 
- that is criminal. We must fight it un¬ 
compromisingly • 


Iran: prospects 
for the left 


O n January 28 the Historical 
Society at University College 
Cork, hosted a useful meet¬ 
ing. The theme was the history of 
the ‘new left’ in Iran and the 
talk was presented by Yassamine 
Mather. Over 50 people attended 
and took part in the discussion, 
which was wide-ranging and 
thought-provoking. 

Some Iranian students argued 
that ‘reformist’ leader Mir-Hossein 
Moussavi would be a step forward 
compared to the present govern¬ 
ment. It was said that the working 
class could become stronger under 
a ‘reformist’ administration. 

Yassamine answered that Mous¬ 
savi has now accepted Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad’s re-election as 
president and has conciliated 
with the regime. He fears the 
masses and is willing to broker 
a compromise to undermine the 
movement for change. If he gets 
into power he will move to crush 
the struggle, not facilitate it. He 
was prime minister in the 1980s 
when thousands of activists 
were massacred by the regime. 
Moussavi is not in essence dif¬ 
ferent from Ahmadinejad. He and 
the ‘reformists’ want to preserve 
the status quo. 

A question was raised about 
whether Ahmadinejad is an ally 
against Israeli domination of the 
Middle East. Yassamine replied 


that his was a fake anti-imperialism 
and the true relationship with Isra¬ 
el is less belligerent than Ah¬ 
madinejad pretends. He is willing 
to make whatever deals are neces¬ 
sary, both with imperialism and 
with the Israeli government, to 
stay in power and maintain Iran’s 
own regional influence. 

The issue of national minori¬ 
ties within Iran was explored, and 
it was acknowledged as a vital is¬ 
sue in the struggle. 

The kind of solidarity we could 
provide was also discussed and 
Yassamine said that she believed 
we need to give support to the pris¬ 
oners arrested during the recent 
struggles. We need to demand an 
immediate end to executions and 
the unconditional release of all 
political prisoners now. 

Hopi in Cork will follow this suc¬ 
cessful meeting with a continuing 
programme of solidarity. We will 
hold a week of action from Febru¬ 
ary 13-20. This will include street 
stalls, meetings and other fund¬ 
raising activity. 

An organising meeting will 
take place this coming Tuesday 
February 9, at 7.30pm at Solidari¬ 
ty Books in Douglas Street. 

For further information and to 
get involved, contact me on 086 23 
43 238, at Anne@hopoi.info or via 
www.hopi-ireland.org • 

Anne Me Shane 


Hopi Week of Action 
February 13-20 

Manchester, Saturday February 13: Day school, University of 
Manchester students union, meeting room 1, Oxford Road, Ml3, 1pm. 
Sessions on ‘Imperialism and Iran’, ‘The Iranian revolution 1979 and 
today’. 

Followed by fundraiser, 6pm, Whitworth Arms, 508 Moss Lane East, 
Rusholme, Manchester, Ml4. 

London, Friday February 19, 7pm: Solidarity gig, Ryan’s Bar, Church 
Street, Stoke Newington, N16. £5 (£10 concessions). 
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Anti-Marxist myth of our time 

Chris Knight examines Noam Chomsky’s ‘scientific’ fairy tales about language and its origins 



Ml f Marx were alive today, he 
I would reject a good deal of 
I the corpus of work that we 
call Marxism.” 1 Noam Chomsky’s 
words recall Marx’s own rueful ver¬ 
dict, as recorded by Engels: “If any¬ 
thing is certain, it is that I myself am 
not a Marxist.” 2 

“Now, as for dialectical materialism,” 
Chomsky went on, “in my view this is 
a rather obscure notion ... It is clear 
that people do use the word ‘dialec¬ 
tic’ as if they understood it, but I per¬ 
sonally have never understood it. In 
fact, my own feeling is that it is a kind 
of ritual term which people use when 
they are talking about situations of 
conflict and so on. Personally, I do not 
find it a very useful idea.” 3 

Chomsky continued: “As for my 
own methods of investigation, I do 
not really have any. The only method 
of investigation is to look hard at a 
serious problem and try to get some 
ideas as to what might be the expla¬ 
nation for it, meanwhile keeping an 
open mind about all sorts of other 
possibilities. Well, that is not a meth¬ 
od. It is just being reasonable, and so 
far as I know, that is the only way to 
deal with any problem, whether it is a 
problem in your work as a quantum 
physicist or whatever.” 4 

Chomsky was addressing a radical¬ 
ised audience in Managua, Nicaragua, 
seven years after a popular insurrec¬ 
tion in that city had overthrown the 
United States-backed Somoza dictator¬ 
ship. 5 Supportive of the speaker’s so¬ 
cialist politics, his listeners were strug¬ 
gling to reconcile the public figure they 
knew with that more distant Chomsky 
respected for his apparently incompre¬ 
hensible linguistics. “What is the rela¬ 
tionship between linguistics and poli¬ 
tics?” someone asked. 

Chomsky tried to explain: “Well, do 
these two concepts have anything to 
do with one another? They may. It 
could be that there’s a connection 
between the creative aspect of lan¬ 
guage use ... and the idea of a distinc¬ 
tively human need for productive and 
creative work (including intellectual 
work) under one’s own control - that 
is, control of producers over produc¬ 
tion - which is the essence of Marxist 
thought, among other intellectual tra¬ 
ditions. So there may be a connection 
between these two things. They’re 
conceptually rather similar ...” 6 

His two interests may connect up, 
Chomsky conceded. But equally they 
may not. Where Marx is concerned, 
there is no connection at all. Even if 
“we try to extract ideas from Marx’s 
thought that are valuable for our en¬ 
quiries today”, as Chomsky explained, 
“we will find very little, I think, that has 
any bearing at all on the study of lan¬ 
guage, so in this sense his ideas nei¬ 
ther hamper nor facilitate this study.” 7 

Two temptations 

Few in that audience felt entirely sat¬ 
isfied and the arguments have rum¬ 
bled on. A decade later, Chomsky was 
about to deliver a lecture in Delhi. 
Setting aside the usual niceties, his 
host - a certain professor Agnihotri of 
Delhi University - introduced the vis¬ 
iting speaker with a challenge. He was 
bewildered that a person “so deeply 
touched by human suffering” could 
ignore the roots of both happiness 
and suffering in his scientific work. 
Noam Chomsky, continued the pro¬ 
fessor, insisted on viewing language 
as a “purely biological cognitive sys¬ 
tem” unconnected with “sociological 
power-games”. But isn’t language a 
key tool used by the powerful to de¬ 
ceive, exploit and oppress? How can 


Chomsky turn a blind eye to such 
things in his linguistic research? 8 

“I am torn between two tempta¬ 
tions,” Chomsky replied in rising to 
speak: “One is to talk about the inter¬ 
esting set of questions that were just 
raised. The other is to talk about the 
topic that I was asked to talk about, 
which is a rather different one.” 9 He 
had come prepared to talk about the 
design features of language, a purely 
scientific question. 

“I’d like to talk about the questions 
that professor Agnihotri just raised, 
but perhaps it would be best to put 
that off until the discussion,” Chom¬ 
sky ventured. Commotion in the hall. 
A section of the audience were pro¬ 
testing: “No.” “Can you hear me? 
Probably you can’t hear me,” Chom¬ 
sky is recorded as saying. The rum¬ 
blings continued. “If you say ‘no’, 
then you can,” he ruled. Still, he de¬ 
cided to delay no longer in answering 
the professor’s question: 

“The short answer to the question 
of the relation between the two topics 
is that, yes, I am interested in both. One 
concerns language as a biological or¬ 
gan - it is pretty clear that it is - and this, 
I think, gives quite a lot of insight into 
the essential nature of human beings. 
The other topic concerns human life 
and its problems and the use of lan¬ 
guage as a technique of exploitation 
and so on. But in that second domain 
there is nothing known of any depth, 
to my knowledge. People may pretend 


that there is and they may make it look 
complicated; that is the job of intel¬ 
lectuals. But the fact of the matter is 
that what is understood is pretty 
much on the surface and is easily 
available anyway.” 10 

The message was clear: linguistics 
- the subject Chomsky had been in¬ 
vited to discuss - is complicated and 
necessarily so, its findings not easily 
accessible to all. In this field, you need 
science. Politics is different. Here, 
deep understanding is impossible; 
things on this level are just too com¬ 
plicated. All you can do is try to be 
honest in describing what is happen¬ 
ing, a task within everyone’s reach. So 
it is confusing to discuss science and 
politics in the same lecture, in the 
same kind of language or in the same 
way. Both topics are certainly impor¬ 
tant, but let us keep them apart. 

Many in that Delhi audience still 
seemed puzzled. Why was Chomsky 
so ambivalent? Was he, perhaps, hold¬ 
ing something back? His two tempta¬ 
tions seemed to pull him in opposite 
directions. He would invoke Rous¬ 
seau, Marx and other great revolution¬ 
ary thinkers as sources of political in¬ 
spiration. Yet would any of these 
figures have shared his difficulties in 
connecting politics with science? 
Rousseau’s 1762 treatise, The social 
contract, was both scholarly and in¬ 
cendiary. Marx intended his Capital 
to change the world. Is science itself 
not revolutionary? Why should the 


pursuit of truth - scientific truth about 
language, for example - require differ¬ 
ent methods or pull in a different di¬ 
rection from the pursuit of social 
equality and justice? 

Contested meanings 

Since Chomsky in his Delhi lecture 
declined to elaborate, the footnotes to 
the printed text refer us to his earlier 
book, Knowledge of language: its 
nature, origin and use. As an ordinary 
citizen, it is here explained, Chomsky is 
much concerned with the political use 
of language. He notes, for example, that 
following the 1962 American invasion 
of South Vietnam the vocabulary used 
by the invaders covered up their crime 
to an astonishing extent - so much so 
that it was impossible to talk publicly 
about the invasion, whether in oppo¬ 
sition or support. If you mentioned it 
either way, no-one would even know 
what you were talking about: the very 
concept had been deleted from the 
public mind. 

“For the past 22 years,” as Chomsky 
explained (speaking in this case in 
1984), “I have been searching in vain 
to find some reference in mainstream 
journalism or scholarship to an Amer¬ 
ican invasion of South Vietnam in 1962 
(or ever), or an American attack against 
South Vietnam, or American aggression 
in Indochina - without success. There 
is no such event in history ... 

“Within the mainstream, there is no- 
one who can call an invasion ‘an inva¬ 


sion’ or even perceive the fact; it is 
unimaginable that any American jour¬ 
nalist would have publicly called upon 
the South Vietnamese to resist the 
American invasion. Such a person 
would not have been sent to a psychi¬ 
atric hospital, but he would surely not 
have retained his professional position 
and standing. Even today, those who 
refer to the US invasion of South Viet¬ 
nam in 1962, intensified in 1965, are re¬ 
garded with disbelief: perhaps they are 
confused, or perhaps quite mad.” 11 

Chomsky cites this and other exam¬ 
ples to illustrate what he terms “Or¬ 
well’s problem” - “the problem of ex¬ 
plaining how we can know so little, 
given that we have so much evidence”. 

One reason we know so very little, 
according to Chomsky, is simple. The 
state is “Orwellian” in that it constant¬ 
ly tells us lies. More accurately, those 
in positions of authority use words to 
mean the exact opposite of their dic¬ 
tionary meaning. In a deliberate echo 
of Orwell’s 1984, Chomsky explains: 
“War is peace, fi-eedom is slavery, ig¬ 
norance is strength. The terms of po¬ 
litical discourse typically have two 
meanings. One is the dictionary mean¬ 
ing and the other is a meaning that is 
useful for serving power - the doctri¬ 
nal meaning. 

“Take democracy. According to the 
common-sense meaning, a society is 
democratic to the extent that people 
can participate in a meaningful way in 
managing their affairs. But the doctri¬ 
nal meaning of democracy is different 
- it refers to a system in which deci¬ 
sions are made by sectors of the busi¬ 
ness community and related elites. 

“Or take free enterprise, a term that 
refers, in practice, to a system of pub¬ 
lic subsidy and private profit, with 
massive government intervention in 
the economy to maintain a welfare 
state for the rich. In fact, in accepta¬ 
ble usage, just about any phrase con¬ 
taining the word ‘free’ is likely to 
mean something like the opposite of 
its actual meaning.” 12 

Chomsky takes his condemnation 
of such practices to be just common 
sense. It may be descriptively accu¬ 
rate, but this kind of thing is not sci¬ 
ence. For the truly scientific linguist, 
everything works on such a different 
level as to be essentially unrelated. For 
the scientist, the interesting problem 
is not Orwell’s at all - it is Plato’s. 

From Chomsky’s perspective, Or¬ 
well’s problem is important, but only in 
human or political terms. It is not sci¬ 
entifically challenging. The uses of lan¬ 
guage are far too variable and complex 
to have anything to do with science. 
Scientific linguistics addresses Plato’s 
utterly different challenge - “the prob¬ 
lem of explaining how we can know so 
much, given that we have such limited 
evidence”. 13 Since we are born with 
language, from this Platonic perspec¬ 
tive, we know things which no amount 
of propaganda can suppress. 

Note how ‘Orwell’ and ‘Plato’ in this 
picture invert one another’s core as¬ 
sumptions. Chomsky’s quarrel with 
Orwell’s 1984 is that it is too pessimis¬ 
tic - the novelist does not sufficiently 
acknowledge the human instinct to see 
through and resist the propaganda of 
the state. Chomsky endorses Plato in 
a spirit of optimism: there are truths 
which just cannot be erased from the 
mind. Chomsky has dedicated his pro¬ 
fessional life to the task of safeguard¬ 
ing the disconnect between Orwell and 
Plato, thesis and antithesis, politics and 
science. If they tug him in opposite 
directions, it is because in his view it is 
vital to keep them apart. The assump¬ 
tions on each side have nothing in 
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common. Exploring mind and language 
through Orwell’s conceptual frame¬ 
work - essentially a Marxist one - al¬ 
lows no escape from politics. Only by 
adopting Plato’s wholly different phil¬ 
osophical approach, Chomsky informs 
us, can we study mind and language 
within the framework of science. 

Plato’s problem 

Science, for Chomsky, is the study of 
nature. In the case of human nature, 
this means turning from Orwell’s prob¬ 
lem to Plato’s. Chomsky explains: “In 
The Meno Socrates demonstrates that 
an untutored slave boy knows the 
principles of geometry by leading him, 
through a series of questions, to the 
discovery of theorems of geometry. 
This experiment raises a problem that 
is still with us: How was the slave boy 
able to find truths of geometry with¬ 
out instruction or information?” 14 

To Plato, it seemed clear that the 
boy’s knowledge must have been re¬ 
membered from some earlier existence. 
Subject to terminological change, 
Chomsky agrees: “How can we inter¬ 
pret this proposal in modem terms? A 
modern variant would be that certain 
aspects of our knowledge and under¬ 
standing are innate, part of our biolog¬ 
ical endowment, genetically deter¬ 
mined, on a par with the elements of 
our common nature that cause us to 
grow arms and legs rather than wings. 
This version of the classical doctrine 
is, I think, essentially correct.” 15 

Plato’s problem, continues Chom¬ 
sky, “arises in a striking form in the 
study of language, and something like 
the answer just suggested seems to 
be the right one”. How is it that a child 
beginning to speak appears to us so 
creative and clever? Is it receiving les¬ 
sons from some mysterious source? 
Why does more grammar come out 
from its head than could possibly have 
gone in? The right answer, says Chom¬ 
sky, is that the child is not learning 
from experience at all. Rather it is grow¬ 
ing up in accordance with its nature, 
like a nestling developing wings. The 
child knows the basics already, its task 
being to recall that knowledge from an 
‘earlier existence’ - in modern terms, 
from its genes. 16 

A bold speculation 

Prior to Chomsky’s intervention in the 
1950s, American linguistics was heav¬ 
ily under the influence of behaviour¬ 
ism. The core doctrine was that behav¬ 
iour is all that matters - ‘mind’, being 
unobservable, is a fanciful notion 
which scientists should ignore. In the 
United States, the leading represent¬ 
ative of this school insisted that a 
child acquires language by learning it 
from adult teachers, much as a labo¬ 
ratory rat learns its way around a maze. 

Chomsky replied: “It is simply not 
true that children can learn language 
only through ‘meticulous care’ on the 
part of adults who shape their verbal 
repertoire through careful differential 
reinforcement, though it may be that 
such care is often the custom in aca¬ 
demic families. It is a common obser¬ 
vation that a young child of immigrant 
parents may learn a second language 
in the streets, from other children, with 
amazing rapidity, and that his speech 
may be completely fluent and correct 
to the last allophone, while the sub¬ 
tleties that become second nature to 
the child may elude his parents de¬ 
spite high motivation and continued 
practice.” 17 

The lines are from a 1959 book re¬ 
view, arguably the most influential 
one in history. 

Human children, objected Chomsky, 
are not rats. Children come into the 
world equipped already with the ba¬ 
sics of language: “The fact that all 
normal children acquire essentially 
comparable grammars of great com¬ 
plexity with remarkable rapidity sug¬ 
gests that human beings are some¬ 
how specially designed to do this, 
with data-handling or ‘hypothesis- 
formulating’ ability of unknown char¬ 


acter and complexity.” 18 

How might the system work? In 
1959, Chomsky seemed open to all 
sorts of possibilities, including “rein¬ 
forcement”, “casual observation”, 
“natural inquisitiveness”, “a strong 
tendency to imitate” and various oth¬ 
er things. The relevant mechanisms, 
Chomsky continued, “may be largely 
innate, or may develop through some 
sort of learning or through maturation 
of the nervous system.” However, “It 
is clear,” he concluded, “that what is 
necessary in such a case is research, 
not dogmatic and perfectly arbitrary 
claims ...” 19 

Despite such apparent open-mind¬ 
edness, however, Chomsky was al¬ 
ready drawn toward one particular 
hypothesis: “As long as we are spec¬ 
ulating, we may consider the possibil¬ 
ity that the brain has evolved to the 
point where, given an input of ob¬ 
served Chinese sentences, it produc¬ 
es (by an induction of apparently fan¬ 
tastic complexity and suddenness) the 
inles of Chinese grammar, and given 
an input of observed English sentenc¬ 
es, it produces (by, perhaps, exactly 
the same process of induction) the 
rules of English grammar ... If clearly 
recognised as such, this speculation 
is neither unreasonable nor fantastic; 
nor, for that matter, is it beyond the 
bounds of possible study.” 20 

According to this speculation, there 
is no gradual process - no uphill strug¬ 
gle, as the child solves the learning 
problems it encounters in incremental 
steps. Instead, the child homes in on a 
single solution with “fantastic com¬ 
plexity and suddenness”. First, it has 
no mastery. Then, in an instant, its 
mastery of language is complete. 
Chomsky has remained committed to 
this extraordinary speculation through¬ 
out his life. 

The uses of 
enchantment 

Chomsky favours his speculation not 
because it is true, but because it is 
science. Science, for Chomsky, has 
nothing to do with data collection or 
description. Instead, you reach for 
‘deep’ explanation by means of obvi¬ 
ous ‘fables’. The instantaneous ac¬ 
quisition idea cannot literally be true. 
But, scientifically speaking, it is as if 
it were true. It is a fairy story - but a 
good one, a useful one. Fairy tales 
simplify the world and that is the 
whole point. Chomsky does not quite 
use the word ‘metaphor’ in this con¬ 
text, but he might have done. A meta¬ 
phor is a false statement - but an ac¬ 
ceptable one because it is patently 
false. 21 Like any metaphor, Chomsky’s 
fable is false on one level, but true on 
another - true on the ‘deep’ level 
which counts. 

Chomsky is celebrated for his fa¬ 
bles, and they add up to an astonish¬ 
ing - some might say, infuriating - pic¬ 
ture of the world. Here are some of the 
more notorious ones: 

• A child acquires language not incre¬ 
mentally, but in an instant. 

• Language was bestowed on the hu¬ 
man species by a cosmic ray shower. 

• The new biological capacity was 
perfect, as if installed by a divine ar¬ 
chitect. 

• All word meanings (past, present 
and future) were fixed in the genome 
at this time. 

• The first human to speak, being 
alone in the universe, communicated 
only with herself. 

Now, these statements cannot pos¬ 
sibly be true. Taken literally, they are 
absurd. But, according to Chomsky, 
that is not a problem: all scientific 
models, he says, are contradicted by 
the evidence. Science is not supposed 
to be true in the way that political jour¬ 
nalism, a good novel or a detailed em¬ 
pirical description might be true. “Sci¬ 
ence is a very strange activity,” as he 
puts it. “It only works for simple prob¬ 
lems.” 22 First, you produce a model, a 
fairy tale. Then you explore its explan¬ 


atory power, following it wherever it 
might lead. You may encounter pres¬ 
sure to add qualifications and compli¬ 
cations to accommodate various facts - 
details quite irrelevant to your abstract 
model. To do science you must resist 
such pressure. Where the evidence 
obstructs logic and simplicity, just 
stick to the fairy tale. 

Mastering language in 
an instant 

With this in mind, let us examine 
Chomsky’s core ideas. We will start 
with the one about instantaneous lan¬ 
guage acquisition. Chomsky accepts 
that this cannot possibly be true: no 
child ever mastered language in an 
instant. But the abstraction is valid for 
the purposes of science. 

As he explains, “The serious empir¬ 
ical question is how much distortion 
is introduced by the abstraction. Rath¬ 
er surprisingly, perhaps, it seems that 
little if any distortion is introduced: it 
is as if the language appears instan¬ 
taneously, by selection of the options 
available in the initial state. Despite 
great variation in experience, out¬ 
comes seem to be remarkably similar, 
with shared interpretations, often of 
extreme delicacy, for linguistic expres¬ 
sions of kinds that have little resem¬ 
blance to anything experienced. That 
is not what we would expect if the 
abstraction to instantaneous acquisi¬ 
tion introduced severe distortions.” 23 

Essentially, this is Plato’s idea: the 
slave boy grasps the principles of 
geometry by recalling them from a 
previous life. The human child likewise 
grasps the principles of language, in 
this case by drawing on the ancestral 
knowledge it has inherited through its 
genes. Chomsky does not need to trail 
through the empirical evidence for 
this. It is probably there, he assures 
us. Indeed, the evidence is probably 
overwhelming. But it does not really 
matter. He is simply outlining the log¬ 
ical consequences of his hypothesis. 
If the child knows everything already, 
temporal processes and developmen¬ 
tal stages are just not relevant. 

Critics, of course, might suspect 
trickery here. Isn’t Chomsky abolish¬ 
ing precisely the weeks, months and 
years which his opponents might con¬ 
sider necessary for learning to suc¬ 
ceed? Isn’t he thereby excluding by 
fiat the role played by learning and 
experience? But this is Chomsky’s 
point. He is allowed to legislate in this 
way - as any creative mind is allowed. 
For him, the challenge is not to inter¬ 
nalise vast quantities of evidence 
about humans or other animals. What 
matters is whether the fable works. 
From the moment Chomsky joined the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in 1955, his remit had been 
abstract and theoretical. The chal¬ 
lenge was to design for military pur¬ 
poses a computational device - some 
kind of “language machine”. 24 

It was a mechanical object, not a liv¬ 
ing creature. It did not have to be ac¬ 
tually manufactured: the design just 
had to be formalised somehow and 
written down. There was absolutely 
no reason why the mechanism should 
have to mature, progress through stag¬ 
es, leam from experience or in any oth¬ 
er way mirror what happens in the real 
world. Chomsky’s remit was more lim¬ 
ited and for that reason confronted him 
with a correspondingly simpler ques¬ 
tion. Could he assume, from the very 
outset, that there was not sufficient 
information coming from the environ¬ 
ment anyway for his special mecha¬ 
nism to acquire language from an ex¬ 
ternal source? If so, it made sense to 
ignore developmental stages and col¬ 
lapse the so-called ‘acquisition proc¬ 
ess’ into an instant. 

The mutant 

According to Chomsky, language 
was first bestowed on humanity by 
a cosmic ray shower. The radiation 


somehow frazzled the brain of an 
ancestor to produce the language 
organ - in an instant. Again, not a 
very likely story, but who cares? The 
question is whether it is a useful sim¬ 
plification - whether it works. If you 
are employed by MIT’s Research 
Laboratory of Electronics to design 
a device for the United States mili¬ 
tary, who needs the details of human 
evolutionary history? It is all quite 
irrelevant to the task in hand, hence 
no part of the fable you need. 

According to Chomsky, the de¬ 
vice is biological. On the other hand, 
it is nothing like what a biologist 
would expect. No matter where we 
look in the living world, “there is 
simply nothing with interesting sim¬ 
ilarities, which means that the lan¬ 
guage faculty appears to be biolog¬ 
ically isolated in a curious and 
unexpected sense”. 

Chomsky continues: “To tell a fairy 
story about it, it is almost as if there 
was some higher primate wandering 
around a long time ago and some ran¬ 
dom mutation took place, maybe af¬ 
ter some strange cosmic ray shower, 
and it reorganised the brain, implant¬ 
ing a language organ in an otherwise 
primate brain.” 25 

He hastens to stress that this is “not 
to be taken literally”; it is just “a sto¬ 
ry”. “But,” he insists, “it may be clos¬ 
er to reality than many other fairy tales 
that are told about evolutionary proc¬ 
esses, including language.” Evolu¬ 
tionists are telling fairy tales all the 
time - Lamarckian ones, Darwinian 
ones, who cares? According to the 
task in hand, you just have to pick the 
story you need. 

Chomsky imagines the pre-linguis- 
tic primate “wandering around” in 
complete social isolation: “It lacks the 
language organ, but it has something 
like our brain and other organs, includ¬ 
ing sensorimotor systems sufficient¬ 
ly close to ours, and also a conceptu¬ 
al-intentional system sufficiently 
close to ours so that it can think about 
the world more or less the way we do, 
in so far as that is possible without 
language. But it doesn’t have lan¬ 
guage and cannot articulate such 
thoughts - even to itself.” 

A burst of radiation then suddenly 
“installs” the necessary device. 

The risk now is that the mechanism 
might not work. It might be internally 
well designed, yet who knows wheth¬ 
er it will fit properly into the rest of the 
recipient’s brain? Maybe it won’t! 
Chomsky wonders whether some 
such misfortune might explain why 
gorillas cannot speak. Did they get hit 
by perfectly good cosmic rays, but 
without the new bits of their brains 
being legible to the old? 

“In fact it is conceivable,” he writes, 
“it is an empirical possibility, though 
extremely unlikely, that higher pri¬ 
mates, say, gorillas or whatever, actu¬ 
ally have something like a human lan¬ 
guage faculty but they just have no 
access to it.” 

In the human case, by some lucky 
accident, our brains do have access 
to the new capacity. The module does 
nicely fit. The brain can ‘read’ the in¬ 
formational output produced. The 
symbol sequences are ‘legible’. 

But precisely how legible? How 
good is the fit along the interface? 
Does the overall design appear clum¬ 
sy and messy? Or is it strangely and 
mysteriously perfect? 

A divine architect 

A biologist, says Chomsky, might ex¬ 
pect just a clumsy mess: “That 
wouldn’t be surprising in the least. 
That is what biological systems usu¬ 
ally are; they are bad solutions to cer¬ 
tain design problems that are posed 
by nature - the best solutions that 
evolution could achieve under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, but perhaps a 
clumsy and messy solution.” 26 

But is the design of language real¬ 
ly such a mess? To understand what 
Chomsky is driving at, recall the situ¬ 


ation at which we have arrived: 

“The language faculty is part of the 
overall architecture of the mind/ 
brain, interacting with other compo¬ 
nents: the sensorimotor apparatus 
and the systems that enter into 
thought, imagination and other men¬ 
tal processes, and their expression 
and interpretation. The language 
faculty interfaces with other compo¬ 
nents of the mind/brain.” 27 

But how good a fit do we now 
have, assuming we need to connect 
both sides? In Chomsky’s words: 
“How perfectly does language sat¬ 
isfy the general conditions imposed 
at the interface? If a divine architect 
were faced with the problem of de¬ 
signing something to satisfy these 
conditions, would actual human lan¬ 
guage be one of the candidates, or 
close to it?” 

Yes, answers Chomsky. It all fits 
together perfectly: “Recent work 
suggests that language is surpris¬ 
ingly ‘perfect’ in this sense, satisfy¬ 
ing in a near-optimal way some rath¬ 
er general conditions imposed at the 
interface.” 

Note that Chomsky is not suggest¬ 
ing language really was installed by 
a divine architect. That would be go¬ 
ing too far. He is simply saying the 
story seems to work. 

‘Carburettor’ and 
‘jumbo jet’ 

When the language organ was in¬ 
stalled, it did not just contain the ba¬ 
sics of grammar. It also featured a 
mental lexicon. All the nameable con¬ 
cepts which could ever be triggered 
or imagined - all the word meanings 
contained in all the world’s languag¬ 
es, past, present and future - were 
encoded in our genes as a result of 
those cosmic rays: 

“There is overwhelming reason to 
believe that concepts like, say, climb, 
chase, run, tree and book and so on 
are fundamentally fixed.” 28 

How do we know? Well, it is the 
same argument as before: such 
things are too complex to be ex¬ 
plained in any other way. “They 
have extremely complex properties 
when you look at them,” observes 
Chomsky. From this it follows “that 
they’ve got to basically be there and 
then they get kind of triggered and 
you find out what sounds are asso¬ 
ciated with them”. 

A lexical item - the English word 
‘house’, for example - is a sound 
pattern associated with a concept. 
Every child comes into the world 
knowing what a house is, so it does 
not have to learn this as it grows 
up. It just has to connect its house 
concept with the locally appropri¬ 
ate sound. As Chomsky puts it, 
“There’s a fixed and quite rich 
structure of understanding associ¬ 
ated with the concept ‘house’ and 
that’s going to be cross-linguistic 
and it’s going to arise independent¬ 
ly of any evidence because it’s just 
part of our nature.” 29 

The same applies to ‘climb’, 
‘chase’, ‘tree’ and ‘book’. The child, 
then, does not have much learning to 
do. It just has to know which sound 
is associated locally with a meaning it 
already knows. 

Of course, Chomsky is not restrict¬ 
ing his theory to ‘climb’, ‘chase’, ‘tree’ 
and ‘book’. In principle, the idea must 
extend across the board. What about, 
say, ‘carburettor’? Or ‘bureaucrat’? Or 
‘quantum potential’? It would be a 
messy theory which had to draw a line 
between innate meanings and social¬ 
ly constructed ones. Where exactly 
should we draw the line? 

Chomsky thinks ‘book’ is a natural 
concept, but is that really true? Do 
hunter-gatherers need books? Did 
every child bom during the Late Pleis¬ 
tocene come into the world knowing 
what a book was? If we include ‘book’, 
then why not include ‘carburettor’, 
‘bureaucrat’ and so forth? It would 
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make sense not to pick and choose. 
But then, as the philosopher Hilary 
Putnam has pointed out, to have giv¬ 
en us an innate stock of notions which 
includes ‘carburettor’, ‘bureaucrat’, 
‘quantum potential’ and so forth, “ev¬ 
olution would have had to be able to 
anticipate all the contingencies of fu¬ 
ture physical and cultural environ¬ 
ments. Obviously it didn’t and 
couldn’t do this.” 30 The story surely 
breaks down at this point. 

To the astonishment of everyone, 
Chomsky replied by following his the¬ 
ory to its logical extreme: 

“Acquisition of lexical items poses 
what is sometimes called ‘Plato’s prob¬ 
lem’ in a very sharp form. As anyone 
who has tried to construct a diction¬ 
ary or to work in descriptive seman¬ 
tics is aware, it is a very difficult mat¬ 
ter to describe the meaning of a word, 
and such meanings have great intri¬ 
cacy and involve the most remarkable 
assumptions, even in the case of very 
simple concepts, such as what counts 
as a nameable thing. At peak periods 
of language acquisition, children are 
acquiring (‘learning’) many words a 
day, perhaps a dozen or more, mean¬ 
ing that that they are acquiring words 
on very few exposures, even just one. 
This would appear to indicate that the 
concepts are already available, with 
much or all of their intricacy and struc¬ 
ture predetermined, and that the 
child’s task is to assign labels to con¬ 
cepts, as might be done with limited 
evidence, given sufficiently rich in¬ 
nate structure.” 31 

After elaborating this idea with re¬ 
spect to relatively ‘simple’ words such 
as ‘table’, he continued: 

“Furthermore, there is good reason 
to suppose that the argument is at 
least in substantial measure correct 
even for such words as ‘carburettor’ 
and ‘bureaucrat’, which, in fact, pose 
the familiar problem of poverty of 
stimulus if we attend carefully to the 
enormous gap between what we know 
and the evidence on the basis of 
which we know it. The same is often 
true of technical terms of science and 
mathematics, and it surely appears to 
be the case for the terms of ordinary 
discourse. However surprising the 
conclusion may be that nature has 
provided us with an innate stock of 
concepts, and that the child’s task is 
to discover their labels, the empirical 
facts appear to leave open few other 
possibilities.” 32 

When Chomsky says such things, 
it is hard to know what to think. How 
far is he prepared to take his fairy 
tales? “Thus Aristotle had the concept 
of an airplane in his brain, and also the 
concept of a bicycle - he just never had 
occasion to use them!” the philoso¬ 
pher Dan Dennett commented, adding 
that he and his colleagues find it hard 
not to burst out laughing at this point. 
Perhaps “Aristotle had an innate air¬ 
plane concept,” Dennett continues, 
“but did he also have a concept of 
wide-bodied jumbo jet? What about 
the concept of an Apex fare Boston- 
London round trip ?” 33 

The first human to 
speak 

According to Chomsky, the ancestral 
hominin who got hit by those cosmic 
rays at once started expressing her 
thoughts with correct grammar. Crit¬ 
ics tend to be amazed at this idea: why 
would an isolated mutant produce any 
output at all? Why use perfect gram¬ 
mar if there is no-one around who 
could possibly understand? Chom¬ 
sky sticks resolutely to his fable: 

“Actually you can use language 
even if you are the only person in the 
universe with language, and in fact it 
would even have adaptive advantage. 
If one person suddenly got the lan¬ 
guage faculty, that person would have 
great advantages; the person could 
think, could articulate to itself its 
thoughts, could plan, could sharpen, 
and develop thinking as we do in inner 


speech, which has a big effect on our 
lives. Inner speech is most of speech. 
Almost all the use of language is to 
oneself, and it can be useful for all kinds 
of purposes (it can also be harmful, 
as we all know): figure out what you 
are going to do, plan, clarify your 
thoughts, whatever. So if one organ¬ 
ism just happens to gain a language 
capacity, it might have reproductive 
advantages, enormous ones. And if it 
hap-pened to proliferate in a further 
generation, they all would have it.” 34 

The pieces of the story, then, fit nice¬ 
ly together. As a scientific theory it is 
patently absurd, but at least it is in¬ 
ternally consistent. Once Chomsky 
has decontaminated language of 
every last vestige of social or politi¬ 
cal life, he is stuck with the logical 
consequences. The first person to 
speak must have been muttering to 
herself. If language was ‘for’ anything 
at all, it must have been for some in¬ 
ternal function: not communicating 
thoughts - just formulating them in 
the head. Since cultural and social 
evolution is irrelevant, the necessary 
concepts must have been present 
from the beginning - installed by 
those cosmic rays. 

Revisiting Orwell’s 
problem 

For Chomsky, Orwell’s and Plato’s 
problems are poles apart, yet not 
wholly unrelated. In fact, Chomsky’s 
most daring polemical move is to de¬ 
fend Plato by invoking Orwell in his 
defence. How does this unexpected 
logic work? Well, a constant barrage 
of Orwellian state propaganda, claims 
Chomsky, is the only conceivable ex¬ 
planation for the observable fact that 
Platonic truth - against all the evi¬ 
dence - has been so effectively smoth¬ 
ered and suppressed. 

For Chomsky, it is blindingly obvi¬ 
ous that there is such a thing as hu¬ 
man nature. The mere fact that his own 
granddaughter (but not a rock or a 
monkey) can speak is sufficient proof: 

“Is my granddaughter no different 
from a rock, a salamander, a chicken, a 
monkey? A person who dismisses 
this absurdity as absurd recognises 
that there is a distinctive human na¬ 
ture. We are left only with the ques¬ 
tion of what it is - a highly nontrivial 
and fascinating question, with enor¬ 
mous scientific interest and human 
significance.” 35 

Why, then, do intellectuals so tire¬ 
lessly avoid addressing this hugely 
important question - important both 
scientifically and politically? What 
self-serving motives can possibly lie 
behind these people’s bizarre doctrine 
that language, for example, is cultural 
and social? Why, moreover, do they 
disseminate such patent falsehood in 
the name of ‘science’? 

“When some doctrine has such a 
powerful grip on the intellectual imag¬ 
ination over such a broad range and 
when it has little in the way of empir¬ 
ical support, but is rather in conflict 
with the evidence at every point, it is 
fair to ask why the beliefs are so firm¬ 
ly maintained. Why should intellectu¬ 
als be so wedded to the belief that hu¬ 
mans are shaped by the environment, 
not determined by their nature?” 

“One possible answer,” he contin¬ 
ues, “lies in the role that intellectu¬ 
als characteristically play in contem¬ 
porary - and not so contemporary - 
society. Since intellectuals are the 
ones who write history, we should be 
cautious about the alleged ‘lessons 
of history’ in this regard; it would not 
be surprising to discover that the 
version of history presented is self- 
serving, and indeed it is. Thus the 
standard image is that the intellectu¬ 
als are fiercely independent, honest, 
defenders of the highest values, op¬ 
ponents of arbitrary rule and author¬ 
ity and so on. The actual record re¬ 
veals a different story. Quite typically, 
intellectuals have been ideological 
and social managers, serving power 


or seeking to assume power them¬ 
selves by taking control of popular 
movements of which they declare 
themselves to be the leaders. For 
people committed to control and 
manipulation it is quite useful to be¬ 
lieve that human beings have no in¬ 
trinsic moral and intellectual nature, 
that they are simply objects to be 
shaped by state and private manag¬ 
ers and ideologues - who, of course, 
perceive what is good and right.” 36 

Chomsky will not quite commit 
himself to this style of explanation. 
He treats it as merely a “possible an¬ 
swer” to the question he has posed. 
Still, he invites us to consider it seri¬ 
ously. “I rather suspect that these 
speculations about the otherwise 
quite surprising appeal of environ¬ 
mentalist views,” he observes, “has 
more than a little truth to it.” 37 

Chomsky is not averse to turning 
the weapons of his enemies against 
those same enemies themselves. 

Reason and revolution 

The problem, says Chomsky, is not 
new. As the history of religion all too 
clearly shows, entire populations for 
millennia have been induced to be¬ 
lieve things “completely without foun¬ 
dation and often plainly at variance 
with obvious facts about the world 
around us”. While our genes give us 
insight, state propaganda takes it 
away. The problem is a political one - 
“Orwell’s problem” in its most gener¬ 
al form. To solve it, “we must discov¬ 
er the institutional and other factors 
that block insight and understanding 
in crucial areas of our lives and ask 
why they are effective”. 38 This, of 
course, falls within the remit of poli¬ 
tics, religious history and the sociol¬ 
ogy of knowledge - fields decisively 
shaped by Marx’s revolutionary ide¬ 
as. 

The human mind, then, is a meet¬ 
ing-place between Platonic good and 
Orwellian bad. Alongside our capac¬ 
ities for self-serving ideology and 
deception, we have sophisticated 
capacities for insight and under¬ 
standing, empathy and concern. 
What must socialists do in order to 
have some hope of fostering the 
good in us all? At this point, Chom¬ 
sky turns for inspiration to Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, pioneering social 
scientist and prophet of the 1789 
French Revolution: “One of the ear¬ 
liest and most remarkable of the 18th 
century investigations of freedom 
and servitude,” writes Chomsky, “is 
Rousseau’s Discourse on inequali¬ 
ty (1755), in many ways a revolution¬ 
ary tract.” 

In it, Rousseau seeks to “set forth 
the origin and progress of inequali¬ 
ty, the establishment and abuse of 
political societies, insofar as these 
things can be deduced from the na¬ 
ture of man by the light of reason 
alone”. 39 

His conclusions, Chomsky notes, 
appeared so shocking to the judges 
of the prize competition of the Acade¬ 
my of Dijon (to whom the work had 
been submitted) that they refused to 
hear the manuscript through. 

Rousseau held that, “although the 
organ of speech is natural to man, 
speech itself is nonetheless not natu¬ 
ral to him”. 40 Chomsky accepts this, 
interpreting it in terms of his own dis¬ 
tinction between fixed genetic capac¬ 
ity and flexible social use. “Rousseau 
discusses the origin of language at 
some length,” continues Chomsky, 
“though he confesses himself to be 
unable to come to grips with the prob¬ 
lem in a satisfactory way.” Rousseau, 
claims Chomsky, was forced to aban¬ 
don his evolutionary speculations in 
the face of a conundrum. In order to 
invent speech, men had first to invent 
society. Yet in order to invent society, 
they had first to invent speech. 

To resolve the conundrum, Chomsky 
goes back 100 years - back to Des¬ 
cartes. “The Cartesians,” he says, “cut 
the Gordian knot” by postulating the 


existence of mind as something quite 
separate from body. Since mind is in¬ 
commensurable with body, the notion 
of its evolution from non-mind (ie, from 
a non-human precursor) is simply in¬ 
conceivable. From a Cartesian stand¬ 
point, however, that presents no prob¬ 
lem at all. 

Contrary to Rousseau, claims Chom¬ 
sky, there is “no need to explain the 
origin of language in the course of his¬ 
torical evolution. Rather man’s nature 
is qualitatively distinct: there is no pas¬ 
sage from body to mind.” 41 

In the absence of such a “passage” 
- such an evolutionary transition - 
Chomsky resolves Rousseau’s co¬ 
nundrum with his story about a sud¬ 
den mutation. 

What he fails to mention is Rous¬ 
seau’s own success in resolving the 
conundrum he had himself acknowl¬ 
edged. While denouncing ‘civilised’ 
society, Rousseau was no simple- 
minded worshipper of nature. He was 
well aware that other forms of society 
are possible. In fact, he argued per¬ 
suasively that man is by nature a so¬ 
cial animal and that rationality presup¬ 
poses society for its expression. With 
the establishment of civil society, 
writes Rousseau in The social con¬ 
tract, men at last began governing 
themselves. The founding contract 
was an agreement between equals. 
Reason became sovereign in human 
affairs because, for the first time, each 
had to consult his own conscience as 
the moral equal of anyone else: 

“The passage from the state of na¬ 
ture to the civil state produces a very 
remarkable change in man, by substi¬ 
tuting justice for instinct in his conduct, 
and giving his actions the morality they 
had formerly lacked. Then only, when 
the voice of duty takes the place of 
physical impulses and right of appetite, 
does man, who so far had considered 
only himself, find that he is forced to 
act on different principles, and to con¬ 
sult his reason before listening to his 
inclinations.” 42 

Why did language begin to evolve 
from this moment on? According to 
Rousseau, the explanation is simple: 
social equality exerted pressure to 
communicate in linguistic ways: “As 
soon as one man was recognised by 
another as a sentient, thinking being 
similar to himself, the desire or need 
to communicate his sentiments 
and thoughts made him seek the 
means to do so. These means can 
only be drawn from the senses, the 
only instruments by which one man 
can act upon another. Hence the in¬ 
stitution of sensible signs to express 
thought. The inventors of language 
did not make this argument, but in¬ 
stinct suggested its conclusion to 
them.” 43 

This, then, was Rousseau’s specu¬ 
lative theory of the origins of lan¬ 
guage. Revolutionary egalitarianism, 
cooperative instincts and “the insti¬ 
tution of sensible signs” are all inti¬ 
mately intertwined - and have been so 
from the beginning. 

Is this not as intriguing a “fairy tale” 
as Chomsky’s one about cosmic 
rays? Indeed, is it not rather more in¬ 
teresting, more testable and (all things 
considered) more likely to be true? 
Chomsky accuses the state of sup¬ 
pressing creativity and reason. Gov¬ 
ernments, he says (paraphrasing 
Rousseau), are little more than con¬ 
spiracies by the rich to plunder the 
poor. By its very nature, all such gov¬ 
ernment is illegitimate. “New revolu¬ 
tions must,” in Rousseau’s inflamma¬ 
tory words, “dissolve the government 
altogether or bring it closer to its le¬ 
gitimate institution ... The uprising that 
ends by strangling or deposing a sul¬ 
tan is as lawful an act as those by 
which he disposed, the day before, of 
the lives and goods of his subjects. 
Force alone maintained him, force 
alone overthrows him.” 44 

But if Rousseau is right then lan¬ 
guage - the liberated voice of human 
reason - is more than just an object in 


the head. It rests on passions and in¬ 
stincts for agreement and legitimate 
(ie, collectively agreed) action. Evolu¬ 
tion can explain how these instincts 
evolved, but revolution was needed 
to liberate their potential. Hunters and 
gatherers - the ‘noble savages’ of 
Rousseau’s imagination - are passion¬ 
ate and committed egalitarians. It was 
they who invented the first words and 
rules. Language is the historical prod¬ 
uct not of ‘nature’ considered in the 
abstract - but of our species’ most 
ancient, adaptive and distinctively 
human egalitarian institutions and 
corresponding ideals • 
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Bernard Regan: 
only union 
leaders allowed 


Socialist Action 
and the PSC 


S ocialist Action is a strange 
group. Until recently it denied 
it even existed, although everyone 
else knew it did! But this has begun to 
change now SA has pulled out of the La¬ 
bour Party and begun infiltrating Respect 
instead. A fledgling site has been estab¬ 
lished (www.socialistaction.net). 

Of course, leftwing groups enter other 
groups all the time to win people to their 
ideas and politics. But in the case of SA the 
purpose seems to be to obtain jobs and 
opportunities for its membership. Now that 
the Socialist Action kitchen cabinet around 
Ken Livingstone has gone, the group has 
had to go further afield. 

The Palestine Solidarity Campaign, like 
other solidarity groups, is ideal territory 
for Socialist Action (and the even more 
shadowy Communist League). Whereas 
socialists argue that the bourgeoisie of 
oppressed nations is incapable of leading 
the national struggle, given its propensi¬ 
ty to sell out in their own narrow interests, 
Socialist Action/CL have a simple solu¬ 
tion. Like the Stalinists of old they do not 
believe that class has any relevance in 
relation to that struggle. 

So, when Mahmoud Abbas, president 
of the Palestinian Authority, withdrew a 
motion from the UN Human Rights Com¬ 
mittee endorsing the Goldstone report 
on Israel’s war crimes in Gaza, the PSC 
executive was in a quandary. It solved 
its problem in a quite unique way: by not 
mentioning it! Instead the PSC website 


I am pleased to report that we just 
succeeded in making our new £1,250 
target in January, the first fighting fund 
of2010. 

In the last three days of the month five 
comrades ensured they got their dona¬ 
tions to us by making use of our PayPal 
facility. Pride of place goes to BD, who 
writes: “Just wanted to contribute, as I 
read the paper online.” For his part, JF’s 
message accompanying his £30 gift was: 
“Nice supplement” (I think he means the 
‘Kautsky, Lenin and the April theses ’ 
feature - January 14). Thanks also to TB 
and WD (£10 each), as well as to BS for 
his fiver. 

In addition there was an extra £91 
transferred into the Weekly Worker ac¬ 
count by 12 noon last Monday, the cut¬ 
off time for January’s fund, which end- 


(www.palestinecampaign.org) led with 
the heading, “Israel to UN body: Come 
to your senses on Goldstone report”, re¬ 
ferring people to an article in the Israeli 
newspaper Ha 'aretz. It is not often that 
Palestinian solidarity groups defer to 
the oppressor for their analysis of the 
situation. 

The PSC executive, in the form of CL and 
ex-National Union of Teachers executive 
member Bernard Regan, has fiercely resist¬ 
ed the idea that trade unions should boy¬ 
cott the racist settler ‘union’, Histadrut. 
This is an organisation which was prima¬ 
rily responsible for creating the Israeli 
state. It began its life campaigning for Jew¬ 
ish labour - ie, for a boycott of Arab labour. 
Why does SA take this position? Because 
this would upset Regan’s buddies in the 
trade union bureaucracy. The main strat¬ 
egy is to get union executives to agree to 
affiliate to PSC and provide some money, 
in exchange for which PSC refrains from 
doing anything to upset them. A resolu¬ 
tion here and there and a delegation to the 
occupied territories are all that is required. 
Regan and co are opposed to grassroots 
activist groups in the unions. 

We have a situation in PSC where the 
last three staff members appointed - Sa¬ 
rah Colborne, Ruqqayah Collector and 
Denis Fernando - are SA members. Given 
SA is estimated to have about 100 mem¬ 
bers maximum, that is a remarkable coinci¬ 
dence! At this weekend’s annual general 
meeting the leadership will be aiming to 


ed £1,273 to the good. 

But in the afternoon a further batch 
of standing order donations landed in 
our account - the first of the month is 
always our best day. These, plus one 
or two more that came in on the Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday, saw our February 
fund get off to a good start with £161 
received after three days. 

The five online gifts we received last 
week represent quite an improvement 
on the average, by the way. But five 
donors out of 14,246 internet readers is 
still a small proportion! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our website, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


prevent the election of regional represent¬ 
atives onto the executive, as this is seen 
as a threat to its own control, and will also 
be seeking to amend the constitution, so 
that up to a third of the members will be 
appointees, not elected, from the likes of 
Bernard Regan’s secretive Trade Union 
Action Committee (not open to activists, 
only union leaders). 

The PSC’s student work has been crip¬ 
pled by Socialist Action. The student or¬ 
ganiser, Bryony Shanks, is another SA 
member, although she failed to get elect¬ 
ed to the NUS executive in 2008. Ru¬ 
qqayah Collector was the last NUS exec¬ 
utive member belonging to Socialist 
Action’s Student Broad Left. The new 
star on the horizon is one Fiona Edwards, 
who is moving a motion at the PSC AGM 
saying how wonderful the occupations of 
colleges over the Gaza invasion were. 
Which is rather rich, given that Fiona Ed¬ 
wards actually opposed the occupation at 
Sheffield University. 

There are those who say I am engaged in 
a witch-hunt of the left. My response is quite 
simple: there is nothing ‘left’ about Social¬ 
ist Action. Last year they tried to cement an 
alliance with the Communist Party of Brit¬ 
ain (Regan agreed to a ludicrous amendment 
from the CPB that described the invasion 
of Gaza as being designed to destroy the 
PA, when Abbas actually supported the 
attack!). Socialists are open about their pol¬ 
itics: SA acts like a political mafia. 

Last August, 27 of us sent a letter to 
PSC outlining our concerns. SA’s re¬ 
sponse was the usually attempt at char¬ 
acter assassination. One Hilary Wise, an 
SA fellow traveller, opined that I was a 
“wrecker” (in 1982, along with other 
‘wreckers’, I helped found PSC!). As a re¬ 
sult of the way the leadership handled 
our letter two executive members re¬ 
signed, including its Palestinian vice¬ 
chairperson. 

As memories of the invasion of Gaza 
fade and with it the momentum that the 
Palestinian solidarity movement had, 
so it becomes clearer that Socialist Ac¬ 
tion’s timidity and cautiousness, cou¬ 
pled with its support for a bourgeois 
two-state solution, is leading the move¬ 
ment nowhere • 

Tony Greenstein 
Brighton PSC 

Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign AGM 

Saturday February 6, 10am to 5pm, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London 
WC1. Open to all national members. £8 
waged, £6 unwaged (to cover cost of 
lunch), info@palestinecampaign.org. 


Fighting fund 

New target success 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party'. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a 
state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That 
theory is no dogma, but must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class questions as pay, trade 
union rights and demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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For a united 
revolutionary 
student 
organisation 


Sects and fronts go round in 
ever diminishing circles 


O n Saturday February 6 student 
activists from across the 
country will be attending 
the National Convention Against 
Fees and Cuts hosted by University 
College London Students for Free 
Education. 

The organisers have written that 
the convention “aims to strengthen 
and broaden the campaigns against 
cuts, and for free education. Like fees, 
cuts are a national issue. The cuts tak¬ 
ing place on each campus are part of 
a national picture, with 6,000 jobs at 
45 campuses under threat. With this 
and the threat of increased fees after 
the election, students need to organ¬ 
ise a national, political voice against 
cuts and fees.” 1 With University and 
College Union members at UCL, Sus¬ 
sex and Leeds considering industrial 
action against cuts, and students and 
workers at many other institutions 
facing similar scenarios, the task that 
this gathering has set itself is certain¬ 
ly an important one. 

The convention has the support of 
a number of student unions, includ¬ 
ing UCL, SO AS, Queen Mary’s, Read¬ 
ing, Sussex and Hull. Various local 
anti-cuts and free education groups 
are also promising to attend, as are 
the assorted student sections and 
fronts of the British far left. So we can 
expect this to be the biggest dedicat¬ 
ed gathering of student activists of 
this academic year - though, given the 
state of our student movement, that 
is not saying much. There exists, with¬ 
in the student left itself, a number of 
barriers to the fulfilment of the aim the 
convention organisers have set them¬ 
selves: “to organise a national, polit¬ 
ical voice against cuts and fees”. 

In the last few years it seems to have 
become a bit of a ritual for the best part 
of the student left to come together 
for an ‘activist conference’ at least 
once a year, yet avoid making any 
hard political decisions and walk away 
just as disorganised and programmat¬ 
ically bereft as when they arrived. For 
sure, some useful networking, gener¬ 
alisation of tactical lessons learnt in 
campaigns, and a spot of sect recruit¬ 
ment has been achieved at these 
events. But attempts to begin the 
process of forging lasting unity on the 
student left around principled Marx¬ 
ist politics have invariably been met 
with incredulity or derision - mostly 
coming from the ostensibly Marxist 
left groups such as the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, Alliance for Workers’ Liber¬ 
ty and Workers Power. 

Of course, all of these groups are 
able to talk until the cows come home 
about ‘unity’. But what they mean by 
this is the creation of a broad front, 
around a completely insufficient po¬ 
litical platfonn (if it has one at all), from 
which recruits to the real Marxist 
group can be fished for. Not only is 
this dishonest, but it is entirely coun¬ 
terproductive. Hence we have Anoth¬ 
er Education is Possible, Education 
Not for Sale, and the Socialist Party’s 
Campaign to Defeat Fees - all based 
upon almost identical political posi¬ 
tions, yet insistently maintaining their 


own separate existences. Not only do 
they make themselves look silly, but 
through their disunity they positive¬ 
ly undermine the ability of students 
to develop effective resistance to the 
cuts and other attacks being imposed 
upon us. 

A far more logical unity would be the 
unity of all Marxist students in a com¬ 
mon revolutionary student organisa¬ 
tion (of course, with democratic space 
to openly debate out their different 
perspectives and analyses). Such a 
force would really be able to educate, 
agitate and organise to deepen and 
politicise those students who are pre¬ 
pared to take a stand against cuts and 
for free education. It could link these 
struggles with those against imperi¬ 
alist war and occupation, against the 
capitalist destruction of our planet, 
against all forms of oppression, and 
in solidarity with workers in struggle 
- both in Britain and across the globe. 
More than this, it could pose a posi¬ 
tive alternative - that of self-emanci¬ 
pation, and a world based on demo¬ 
cratic planning and freedom for all - in 
a word, communism. 

In a strange and deformed way this 
logic appears to assert itself through 
another annual ritual of the student 
left - the attempt to cobble together 
a ‘united left slate’ (read, temporary 
electoralist lash-up) in time for the 
elections at the National Union of 
Students conference later this year. 
There is no doubt that even when this 
is achieved it is wholly insufficient in 
itself. However, at least once a year 
the left groups realise that they are 
actually stronger when they fight to¬ 
gether, as opposed to when they 
stand apart. This realisation alone 
does not ensure that the left always 
stands together in these elections. 
Indeed, for the best part of this past 
decade the left has failed to achieve 
even a temporary get-together for 
NUS elections. Experience of the 
united left slates between 1998 and 
2002, when we actually gave the NUS 


bureaucracy a run for its money, is a 
memory that can only be recalled by 
those perennial or recurring students 
such as myself. 

This year, failure to put forward a 
united left slate is again a very real 
possibility. It is known that some peo¬ 
ple have been having discussions 
about pulling something together, but 
it is hard to tell exactly what the state 
of play is because, as is all too often 
the way with these things, all direct 
negotiations that have taken place so 
far have been behind closed doors. 
This kind of secrecy not only displays 
a risible disdain for ordinary student 
activists, but makes it all the more like¬ 
ly that the negotiations will produce 
nothing worthwhile. 

What we do know, thanks to Chris 
Marks of the AWL, is that ENS was 
“approached by Daf Adley (NUS les¬ 
bian, gay, bisexual and transgender 
chair) about standing a united left 
slate involving ENS, AEIP and Daf 
and Bellavia Ribeiro-Addy [NUS 
black students chair] at NUS confer¬ 
ence.” 2 Comrade Marks also report¬ 
ed that Daf Adley wanted to arrange 
a meeting to discuss these plans so 
that they could propose a slate to the 
February 6 convention. Creditably 
comrade Marks argued against the 
process being based upon “faction¬ 
al ‘well-knowns’ meeting in a dark¬ 
ened cafe to do horse-trading over 
votes and manifesto points” and 
stated: “I hereby invite all student 
activists to this meeting.” Unfortu¬ 
nately since then (I write on Febru¬ 
ary 3) we have heard nothing con¬ 
crete about any meetings or other 
organisational plans. 

ENS had previously written ‘A call 
for a united left challenge to the lead¬ 
ership of NUS’, which it sent to AEIP 
and published on its website on Jan¬ 
uary 20. 3 In this ‘call’ ENS argued that 
“the activist student left should build 
the greatest possible unity in action 
at every level, and that a united left 
slate in NUS can be a useful part of 


this, helping to inspire and organise 
student unions and activists”. 

Yet when I replied to Chris Marks’s 
report on the potential upcoming 
talks about standing a united left 
slate - arguing that Communist Stu¬ 
dents and other left groups and ac¬ 
tivists should be involved - the 
AWL’s Daniel Randall certainly was 
not advocating “the greatest possi¬ 
ble unity in action” in his response 
to me. Comrade Randall replied that, 
“given that what we’re talking about 
here is some very immediate, very 
specific collaboration between ENS 
and AEIP within a particular frame¬ 
work and around particular elections, 
I don’t think CS (which is not part of 
either organisation and vociferous¬ 
ly hostile to one) has any particular 
‘right’ to be involved.” 4 Talks should 
be open to “ENS and AEIP support¬ 
ers”, he argued, clearly implying that 
those on the student left not in these 
two groups were not welcome. 

But perhaps Daniel’s comments 
were nothing more than the off-the- 
cuff remarks of an irate individual and 
not a thought-out AWL position, as 
Chris Marks later returned to the dis¬ 
cussion to tell me that “you are more 
than welcome to come to any meet¬ 
ing” and that “the invitation is open 
to everyone, as far as I’m concerned.” 5 
Other members of ENS have also 
backed this position. 

For our part, we in Communist Stu¬ 
dents have written to both AEIP and 
ENS explaining that we “view it as 
positive that comrades from across 
the student left are once again con¬ 
sidering the issue of left unity - which 
is vital if we are to have a serious im¬ 
pact upon NUS conference and with¬ 
in the student movement generally.” 6 
As well as requesting to be involved 
ourselves, we also urged “that any dis¬ 
cussions are conducted in as open 
and inclusive a manner as possible in 
order to facilitate the maximum in¬ 
volvement of all left student activ¬ 
ists”. We also emailed Daf Adley to 


try and find out more. Other than an 
acknowledgement of receipt from 
ENS, we have had no replies to these 
communications. 

Given that we will have student ac¬ 
tivists from across the country com¬ 
ing together at this weekend’s con¬ 
vention, it seems blindingly obvious 
to us that this is an ideal place to dis¬ 
cuss how we can best put forward an 
effective left challenge to the supine 
NUS bureaucrats at their annual jam¬ 
boree and beyond. Student activists 
deserve more than a bit-part in voting 
for, or rubber-stamping, such a chal¬ 
lenge. They must be central to the 
debates over its platform and candi¬ 
dates, not presented with a fait accom¬ 
pli drawn up behind closed doors. 

Not only is the convention the ide¬ 
al place to thrash these kinds of is¬ 
sues out; the question of forging a 
united revolutionary organisation of 
the student left is the most pressing 
issue the student movement faces. 
Such an organisation could give a 
lead to the disparate, spontaneous 
struggles of students, begin to link 
them together, and win real mass sup¬ 
port for the project of self-liberation. 
A united left slate for NUS elections 
is not a united revolutionary student 
organisation, but it could be a step 
in this direction. 

If it is argued for and won openly 
and democratically, without the fudg¬ 
ing of important political differences, 
but with a genuine attempt to discuss 
and resolve them while uniting around 
agreed actions, then we might start to 
get somewhere • 

Dave Isaacson 

Notes 

1. http://conventionagainstfeesandcuts.wordpr- 
ess .com/2009/12/11 /what-is-the-convention- 
about. 

2. Email to ENS discussion e-list, January 22. 

3. www.free-education.org.uk/?p=661. 

4. Email to ENS discussion e-list, January 26. 

5. Ibid. 

6. The full text of the letter can be read at 
http://communiststudents.org.uk/2010/02/letter- 
to-aeip-and-ens-on-left-unity. 
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